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The Fish Hawks of Gardiner’s Island 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
With photographs by the author 


INCE the publication of Alexander Wilson’s ‘American Ornithology’ 
S the Fish Hawks of Gardiner’s Island have figured in the literature of or- 

nithology, and it is characteristic of their delightful home, that, owing to 
the preserving influences of insular life, the birds are apparently nearly as abund- 
ant there today as they were a hundred years ago. 

The volume (Vol. V) of Wilson’s work in which the Fish Hawk is treated ap- 
peared in 1812. In it the Mr. Gardiner who was then proprietor of the island, is 
quoted as saying that there were at “least three hundred nests of Fish Hawks that 
have young. . . .”’ Today I estimate the number at between one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred, but the difference between these figures and those of 
1812 may be less real than due to errors in estimate. In any event, Gardiner’s 
Island holds the largest Fish Hawk colony in this country—possibly the largest 
in the world—and the conditions under which many of the birds nest offer 
exceptional opportunities for a study of their habits. 

In Brrp-Lore for December, 1903, I gave a brief account of some studies 
made on Gardiner’s Island early in June 1901, and in July 1go2, and this is 
now supplemented by the results of observations made on June 17-20 of the 
present year. 

Mr. Gardiner tells me that the Fish Hawks arrive on the island March 
20, and depart on September 20. That the same birds return year after year 
to the same nest is commonly believed, and in at least one instance this belief 
was proven true by Mr. Gardiner’s grandfather who placed a metal band on 
the tarsus of a Fish Hawk which for many seasons occupied a certain nest. 

Mr. Gardiner does not confirm current statements to the effect that the 
Fish Hawks repair their nests in the fall; but in the spring there is much activity 
in nest-building even by birds whose homes are apparently already habitable. 
The birds gather sticks from the ground and, as I noticed in June last, they 
also break them from the trees by flying at or dropping on branches and grasp- 
ing them with their talons. Eel grass is a favorite nest-lining and the birds 
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often fly about with four- or five-foot lengths of this grass streaming out behind 
like a long tail. 

While most of the Gardiner’s Island Fish Hawks select normal nesting 
sites in trees, about ten pairs of birds place their nests on the ground, and these 
ground-nesting birds as a rule build on the beach. All the pictures here shown 
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are of these beach nests. Some, it will be observed, are small while others hold 
several cartloads of sticks. Such variation is in part individual and in part due 
to the age of the nest. In the Brrp-Lore article before referred to I have ex- 
pressed the belief that these nests are built by birds which have not inherited 
the tree-building instinct common to their species, but which, nevertheless, 
succeed in rearing a family because of the absolute protection afforded by their 
insular environment. I do not observe that the number of beach nests has 
increased since 1901 and the ground-nesting habit does not, therefore, appear 
to be hereditary. 

The love of Fish Hawks for their nest-site has often been commented on 
and there are many illustrations of it on Gardiner’s Island. Nests built in cedars 
in time often break the tree, when a new nest is constructed on the ruins of the 
old one. In one instance, a tall tree standing alone in a field had held a Fish 
Hawk’s nest for as many years as any one could remember. During a storm it 
fell and the nest was scattered over the ground. The birds then attempted 
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to build a new nest on the / 
nearly horizontal trunk of the | 
tree at its junction with the 
stump, to which it was. still 
slightly attached; but as fast as 
the sticks were brought they fell 
to the ground a few feet below 
where a pile of them bore testi- 
mony to the birds’ failure to 
comprehend the new conditions 
by which they were confronted. 
Eggs are not laid until seven 
or eight weeks after the birds’ 
arrival from the south; a delay 
which, in view of the abundant 
(formerly, at least) food supply it 
is difficult to explain. The pe- 
riod of incubation is said to be - 
four weeks, June 2, being the 
earliest date on which I have 


FISH HAWK RETURNING TO NEST 


found young. 

The young are in the nest about six weeks. So far as I have observed, 
they are under the immediate care of the female who is almost constantly with 
them while the male occupies 
a perch near by. While both 
birds whistle shrilly when one 
is near the nest, it is excep- 
tional for them to make any 
show of defending their young 
by actual attack. I have 
never been threatened by the 
beach-nesting birds, but one 
which occupied a tree dove 
at me repeatedly when I 
climbed to the nest, coming 
uncomfortably near at each 
Swoop. 

The young are reared on 
the restricted diet of their par- 
ents, and so far as my obser- 
vations go the fish is captured 
and brought to the nest by 


»s* 


FISH HAWK RETURNING TC NEST the male, usually after he has 
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FISH HAWK RETURNING TO NEST 


satisfied his own appetite by eating part of it. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that the Gardiner’s Island birds secure most of their fish from the numerous 


FISH HAWK ALIGHTING ON NEST 
Note the great length of the 'egs 


fish traps which, during the sum- 
mer, are set about the island. They 
sit patiently on one of the poles to 
which the net is attached until op- 
portunity offers, when they jump 
down to the water for their prey,—a 
far less interesting method of feed- 
ing than the thrilling plunge from 
the air. 

Until the present year I had not 
seen the Fish Hawk feed its young; 
when, after several hours’ waiting, 
the act was seen many times in two 
different nests. It is explained by 
the accompanying photograph in 
which the female, after tearing small 
pieces from a fish in the nest, offers 
it to her young, usually turning her 
head on one side while the young 
birds pick the food from her bill. 

Young Fish Hawks are models 


The Fish Hawks of Gardiner’s Island 


in behavior. Their obedience 
is instant and enduring. At 
the complaining alarm whistle 
of the parent, they squat flat 
in the nest and hold their 
position, possibly for hours, 
or until the old bird is reas- 
sured and permits them to 
raise their heads. Unlike 
young Terns, Gulls, or Skim- 
mers, they make no effort to 
move when touched, doubt- 
less because they have no 
means of escape. They there- 
fore not only look, but act 
like dead birds. One can turn 
them on their backs or place 


them in any position ; putty- 
like they will remain, their 
only movement being a rare 
wink of the half-closed but 
staring yellow-brown eye. When, however, the parent’s suspicions are allayed, 


FISH HAWK ALIGHTING 
The nest held three young (compare picture of feeding scene), 
which are squatting low and are not visible 


and the young are permitted to move, they are often surprisingly alert and 


active. 


The beach nests are exceptionally well situated for the purposes of bird 
photography, and three of these nests furnished the subjects of my recent studies. 
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These were conducted from the umbrella blind which I find indispensable 
to success in any effort to gain an insight into the home-life of birds. Both nests 
and blind were conspicuous objects on the beach and, as in many other instances, 
it proved to be important to have a codperator whose departure, after I had 
entered the blind, apparently reassured the owners of the nest within thirty 
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FISH HAWK LEAVING NEST 
An Audubon Society Warning Notice at the left 

feet of which the blind was placed. To enter the blind alone, is to invest it with 
your personality, when the bird will not return to its nest until the impression 
created by your presence has become dimmed. At the best the blind itself is 
regarded with much suspicion, and although the bird may return to her nest 
before your companion is two hundred yards away, she regards the blind intently, 
peering with a sinuous motion of the neck as though her gaze would penetrate 
the cloth itself. Some birds are satisfied more easily than others and after half 
an hour accept the blind without further question. Others keep it under close 
surveillance for two hours and during this time the slightest sound or movement 
of the cloth is greeted with the complaining alarm whistle, which, if the cause 
be continued, arises to a shrill crescendo. 

In studying the life of the second nest here figured, the blind was entered at 
eleven o’clock, when the male was seen flying about with a bit of fish which 
he was evidently about to bring to the nest. The female returned to the nest 
within ten minutes after my companion left-the, but it was not until 12:50 that 
she ceased to regard the blind with more or less alarm. During this time the 
male flew about rapidly with the bit of fish still grasped in his left foot, or perched 
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on the ground a hundred yards away. At 12:50 the female dropped all caution, 
and the previously often repeated alarm note was replaced by a wholly different 
call, a high, rapidly uttered tweet-tweet-tweet, which proved to be a food call 
to the male. At one o’clock, in response to it, he came to the nest, but the blind 
was too near, and, taking wing almost as he alighted, returned to his perch 
on the beach. Again the female uttered her food call and the young were now 
permitted to move about the nest. Finally the male came, but, as before, his fears 
overcame him and he departed quickly, taking the fish with him. Three times 
this performance was repeated, and on the fourth, the female, losing patience 
or prompted by hunger, attempted to take the fish from his foot with her bill, 
when, as the male arose, the fish was pulled from his grasp and dropped over 
the edge of the nest to the sand at its base. This was a catastrophe with which 
neither bird was prepared to cope. The male made no move to get another 
fish, but went back to his perch in the meadow. The female repeated her food 
call more loudly and the young apparently asked for food, but no experience 
had fitted her to deal with this chain of events and the fish at the foot of the 
nest was left where it fell. 


YOUNG FISH HAWKS FEIGNING DEATH 


The Return of the Snowy Heron 
By HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 
HAT the Snowy Heron (Egretia candidissima) would ever reéstablish 
itself in its former breeding places on the South Atlantic coast north 
of Florida seemed, until very recently, a possibility so remote as to be 
unworthy of serious consideration. Twenty-five years ago, it is true, this species 
was common in the South, breeding in thousands on small islands or ‘ham- 


mocks’ in the salt marshes—a race so strong in numbers, so beautiful, and so 
harmless to man that none could foresee the doom which was so shortly to over- 
take it. Yet, when once Fashion had decreed that the Snowy Heron’s delicate 
nuptial plumes be used to ornament women’s hats, this loveliest of all our marsh- 
land birds was in a very short time almost blotted out of existence. - Along this 
coast—which for excellent reasons shall be nameless—where formerly it nested 
in such multitudes, it was considered, up to a few weeks ago, practically, if 
not absolutely, extinct. 

On May 15, 1908, while exploring certain marshes and sea-beaches in quest 
of breeding colonies of birds, I was informed of a certain small island or ham- 
mock in the marsh which was a favorite resort of white and blue ‘Cranes.’ 
Supposing that these ‘Cranes’ were merely Little Blue Herons—an abundant 
species—in the immature and adult phases, this information seemed of slight 
importance; but, as the hammock referred to lay close to the river down which 
our launch was proceeding, we decided to land and have a look at it. The river, 
which is here a broad tide-water stream, is bordered on either side by wide 
areas of salt marsh; and presently, when we were still some miles distant, the 
skipper pointed out the island where he had seen the ‘Cranes.’ Watching it idly 
as the launch sped swiftly down the river, we could see a few Herons —some 
white, some dark in color—flying about above the dense bushes covering the 
island. At that distance, however, we could distinguish nothing to arouse my 
suspicions that the birds were other than Little Blue Herons; and it was not 
until we had left the launch and were ploughing our way through the gummy 
‘pluff’ mud toward the ‘hammock’—which was situated in the marsh about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the river—that I suddenly realized that we 
had discovered a strong breeding colony of the supposedly vanished Snowy 
Heron, and that the dark birds which I had thought were Little Blues were 
in reality Louisiana Herons. 

To describe in detail my first visit to this heronry is inadvisable for several 
reasons. In the first place, we discovered later another heronry where a still 
larger colony of Snowies is established; and moreover I made several subse- 
quent visits to the two hammocks which were in some respects more satisfactory 
than my first visit. It seems best, therefore, to describe collectively the results 
of my various trips to these most interesting localities. 

The two little islands or hammocks upon which we found the Snowy Herons 
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breeding resemble each other quite closely. Both are surrounded by marsh 
or ‘pluff’? mud and both are clothed with a dense cover of bushes or low trees, 
few of them more than fifteen feet in height. The first hammock discovered 
has an area of about three acres, while the second is somewhat larger. The 
smaller hammock is completely covered by a thick growth of ‘sparkleberry’ 
bushes, yuccas, and palmettoes, while on the other island the yuccas and pal- 
mettoes are absent or inconspicuous and the sparkleberries form almost impene- 
trable clumps or thickets surrounding a number of small grass-grown, open 
spaces. 

The bird population of these two little marsh-land strongholds is remark- 
ably large considering the small size of each hammock. The Herons observed 
belong to five species—Snowy, Louisiana, Little Blue, Green, and Black-crowned 
Night Heron; and in addition hundreds of Boat-tailed Grackles, a few Red- 
winged Blackbirds, a pair of Carolina Doves, and a few Nonpareils are rearing 
their young in close proximity to the nests of their larger long-legged neighbors. 

Disregarding the smaller birds and considering only the Herons, we esti- 
mated the population of the smaller hammock at between six hundred and seven 
hundred, and of the larger at not less than a thousand. On each island the Louis- 
iana and Green Herons outnumber the other species, though, especially on the 
larger island, the Night Herons are well represented. We saw only a few Little 
Blues—almost all of them immature birds whose white plumage was flecked 
here and there with slate. 

All these, however, are common species, mentioned only because we found 
them breeding in close association with their rare kinsman, the subject of this 
article. The number of Snowies observed at the smaller heronry we estimated 
at between one hundred and one hundred and fifty, while the number seen at 
the larger island was hardly less than two hundred. These figures, however, 
may be either considerably too large or too small, for actual counting was an 
impossibility. 

At each island, as we approached, the birds would rise from the bushes in 
successive waves or clouds, so rapidly that, by the time we had counted forty 
or fifty Snowies among their number, we would have to give up the attempt. 
At the larger heronry, the Snowies were very wild, and after flying about in the 
air for a few minutes, most of them betook themselves out into the marsh and 
alit about a quarter of a mile away. At the other island they are much tamer— 
though not nearly so tame as the graceful Louisianas which would pass and 
repass close above our heads or alight on the tops of the bushes less than twenty 
feet from us. The Night Herons also were rather shy, most of them raising high 
in the air and sailing about well out of range. The scene was always one of 
great animation. Hundreds of birds were continually wheeling about above 
the bushes, Louisianas and Greens for the most part, but with a good sprinkling 
of Snowies and Night Herons. Others fluttered from place to place, while others 
again perched on the tops of the bushes around us, eyeing us with the greatest 
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curiosity. The Snowies, so far as I observed, remained absolutely silent, but 
the Louisianas constantly uttered their queer calls, sounding like the quacking 
of ducks, while the Green and Night Herons were especially noisy, and the 
scores of young Grackles flitting from bush to bush were never silent for a moment. 

Among the hundreds of nests on each island we found only one which we 
could say positively belonged to a pair of Snowy Herons. The nests and eggs 
of the Snowy, Louisiana and Little Blue are practically indistinguishable from 
one another; and I was not aware of any differences by which we could separate 
the downy young of these three species, I was unable to form any estimate of 
the number of Snowy Heron nests on either island. Moreover, the parent birds 
would not visit the nests while we were nearby, although they often perched 
on the tops of the bushes in which the nests were situated. On all three of my 
visits—May 15, 22, and 29—I saw many nests which contained young birds 
covered with yellowish white or cream-buff down; and some of these must 
undoubtedly have been young Snowies, though most of them were probably 
Louisianas. Probably, also, some of the nests which contained eggs still un- 
hatched belonged to the Snowies. It is surprising, however, that we found no 
Snowies among the nestlings which had passed beyond the downy stage. I can 
explain this only on the assumption that the Snowies laid their eggs later than 
the Louisianas and Little Blues and that none of their young had begun to acquire 
feathers at the time of my last visit on May 29. In only one instance did we find 
evidence which clearly proved a nest to be the property of a pair of Snowies. 
This nest was found on the smaller island on May 15 and upon it sprawled a dead 
Snowy Heron with one unbroken egg beneath the lifeless body. 

Definite measures are being taken in coéperation with the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, to ensure the protection of these colonies against 
plume-hunters. Owing to their situation, the problem of safeguarding the two 
little islands should not be a difficult one; and there seems to be good reason 
to hope that the Snowy Heron will succeed in reéstablishing itself along the 
coast. 


GRAY KINGBIRD 
Photographed on Ragged Island, Bahamas, April, 1907, 
by George Shiras, 3d 


A Little Blue Heron Rookery 


By M. HARRY MOORE 


BOUT nine miles northeast of DeFuniak Springs, Florida, is a beautiful 
A body of water called Lake Cassidy. It is fringed by magnificent cyp- 

ress trees draped in long “moss,’—a border necessarily narrow on 
account of the abrupt sloping of the banks upward to the surrounding forest 
of the stately long-leaved pines. A small portion of the northern part of this 
lake is being filled up by nature and is now in the intermediate stage between 
lake and swamp. Many shrubs grow here in the shallow water, as well as an 
abundance of white and yellow pond-lilies, and other water plants. In the shal- 
lower places among the bushes, sphagnum has transformed it into a bog. It 
is in this marshy part that the Little Blue Herons nest during the warm days 
of spring and summer. Having visited the place three years before, and knowing 
that it was a favorite place for these Herons, we decided to visit the lake again 
and make a fuller study of their early nesting habits, for it was late in July 
when I was at the rookery before. 

On May 1, 1908, we started and reached the lake a short time before sunset. 
We saw several little Green Herons and a few Little Blues flying about. How- 
ever, it was too late to go to the rookery, for it was nearly a mile distant from the 
landing. We concluded to wait and take an early start next morning. So, we 
built a camp-fire, and disregarding the “redbugs,”’ or “chiggers,” we lay down 
to sleep on the ground near the fire. As day was dawning over the lake we were 
making ready, and by the time it was light we were on our way in a small boat. 
We had not gone far when we observed a large flock of ducks near the center 
of the lake, but they took flight before we got near enough to identify them. 
After our effort to get near the ducks, we once more started for the rookery. 
A little farther on the way, our attention was attracted by a large alligator float- 
ing ahead, but it sank out of sight as we approached. 

As we got near the rookery, we could see the Herons flying in every direc- 
tion,—some flying in toward their nests and others leaving for their feeding- 
grounds. Seeing that it was almost impossible to reach the rookery by boat, 
we landed and walked around to the point of the shore nearest it. From here 
we decided to wade to the rookery which was about one hundred yards distant. 
This was not easy, for the water was about three and one-half feet deep, and 
the bottom was not firm, and all the time we were half expecting to see an alli- 
gator rise to the surface. We reached the rookery in safety, however, and found 
what more than repaid us for our trouble. 

Here, in a dense thicket of shrubs of the Heath Family (Leucothoe race- 
mosa), less than a half-acre in extent, we found two or three hundred nests of 
the Little Blue Heron. The bushes were standing in water about two feet deep, 
and the nests were in the bushes about three or four feet above the water. The 
nests were built of twigs, being little more than mere platforms of sticks. They 
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were very close together, being only a few feet apart. In the nests were found 
both eggs and young. The eggs were blue, and four was the prevailing number 
in each nest. A very few sets of five were noticed. May 2 seemed to be the very 
height of the hatching period. Probably a third of the eggs were hatched, and 
none of the young were more than a few days old on this date. The young have 
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YOUNG LITTLE BLUE HERONS 
considerable white down on them when hatched. After examining the rookery 
to our satisfaction, we made a few kodak pictures of the nests and their contents. 
During our little stay, the young kept up an almost continuous noise which 
reminded one of the squawks of the old birds, although not nearly so loud. On 
our approach the parent birds had taken flight and had retreated to the cypress 
trees in the edge of the lake. A few, however, kept flying over the rookery utter- 
ing their alarm notes. A few white (immature) Herons were among the adults, 
and a few that were changing from the immature plumage to that of the adult. 
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Almost as soon as we left the place, the old birds returned and settled down 
as though nothing had occurred. 

On May 9 we again visited the rookery and found nearly all of the eggs 
hatched, and many of the young large enough to climb up the bushes, and this 
they do by the use of their bills as well as their feet. Another visiton May 15 
found many of the young birds sitting up on top of the bushes.. 

In the vicinity surrounding the rookery, is an excellent place for marsh- 
loving birds, and among its tenants were Red-winged Blackbirds, Least Bit- 
terns, Purple Gallinules, Florida Gallinules, and a pair of Wood Ducks. Two 
or three species of Swallows were flying about. A Cormorant and several Anhin- 
gas flew over that part of the lake while we were there. We found several nests 
of the Red-winged Blackbird, some containing eggs and some young. A Least 
Bittern’s nest was also found in the bushes, and a nest of the Southern Parula 
Warbler in the long ‘moss’ (Ti/llandsia) on a cypress tree. 

The Herons approach their nests by flying as much as possible over water. 
They come in flying rapidly, and alight near their nests,—then with a few 
peculiar squawks they approach the nest and feed their young, and then fly 
away in search of food again. After a great deal of watching, we failed to see 
the adult Herons feeding in the lake. This, we thought, was strange because 
to us the immediate vicinity seemed to afford good feeding grounds. We heard 
lots of frogs, and saw bream, or sunfish, swimming in the shallower parts of 
the lake. 

The young Herons have one habit in common with the vultures,—although 
not so well developed,—and that is, when handled or disturbed too much they 
sometimes eject the contents of their stomachs. On account of this habit, we 
learned that their food consisted of frogs, fish, and crayfish. 

There are two birds which cause the Herons a great deal of annoyance. 
One is the Kingbird which will pursue a Heron every time one comes close 
to his perch, and he gives him quite a chase, the Heron squawking and doing 
his best to get away. Another tormenter is the Red-winged Blackbird which 
will angrily chase a Heron if it gets near his nest, and this the Herons can hardly 
avoid doing in going from and coming to the rookery. 

These Herons are not nearly so plentiful at this place as they were three 
years ago. Either some have changed their nesting places, or they are decreasing 
in numbers,—probably the latter. 
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KINGBIRD 


The Kingbird winters south of the United States and comes north in the 
spring across the Gulf of Mexico, in a path much less than a thousand miles 
wide, whence it ranges northeast, north and northwest, until it reaches the north- 
ern limit of the breeding range, which extends for nearly three thousand miles 
in width from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


> “Ee Number Averz date o Sarliest da 
PLACE doe | Ses | ee Sey 
Atlantic Coast— 

Northern Fiorida............-00<. II March 24 March 14, 1907 
Southeastern Georgia. Fee 8 March - March 27, 1906 
Southern South C arolina. SE ee ee 12 April March 28, 1878 
Pt Mir Stans cepndasnes ower 17 April 18 April 13, 1900 
Asheville, N. C. (mear)............ 4 April 24 April 22, 1891 
Variety Mills, Va. ES eee rere 20 April 25 | April 17, 1888 
New Market, Va. ............... 13 April 25 April 18, 1896 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va... .. 8 April 24 April 18, 1896 
Peemee Coenen, We VG. 2c ccaccens 5 April 24 April 19, 1891 
WONG BENS. oc oncs consensus 23 April 29 April 18, 1896 
Renovo, : Nila el Oe as ec 12 May 2 April 26, 1903 
Caldwell, N. J........ LES ee fe) May 5 April 28, 1885 
Southe aste .- New York. ace dea 13 May 5 April 29, 1891 
PG Ms: Mr axains ca +nwae ee ao ee 17 May 9 May 2, 1887 
Ballston Spa. I AR areas eee 12 May 8 May 1, 1890 
SOE CE, GM. oc cee ceescwss 17 May 3 April 26, 1895 
oo a” re err 7 May 5 May 2, 1894 
ON errr ere $f) May 7 May 3, 1906 
SENOS WEN cS cers. sic o sa'en ewes 14 May 7 April 26, 1896 
a SS are re 8 May 8 May 3, 1905 
Eastern Massachusetts............ 18 May 5 April 30, 1896 
ae Se ee ee er 7 May 10 May ‘5, 1890 

Johnsbury, Vt.. are te Pie ey 12 May 10 May 5, 1894 
Miliord, _ See Sere 7 May 8 May 4, 1904 
TSS eS SS ere rere 7 May 9 May 3, 1889 
Southwestern Maine.............. 25 May 9 May 3, 1904 
UNE CUNO. 6 0 ccsctesad suse 4 May 17 May 15, 1904 
NEE RINE. D0s, Diccacecccsecescs 7 May 17 May 13, 1902 
Chatham, ey Wibéh2 es sn.4s ee baa on II May 21 May 12, 1907 
Pictou, N. ‘ ica 6 May 22 May 16, 1894 
Prince Edw. —t Island ............ II May 23 May 19, 1894 
RE Cnc cc dien sca cecneuen May 27, 1891 

Mississippi Valley— 

Southern Lowieians........-2¢ees 9 March 25 | March 19, 1894 
Southern Mississippi........--..-- II March 29 | March 24, 1890 
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PLACE B moe J Average date of | Earliest date of 
secord spring arrival spring arrival 
| | 
Mississippi Valley— | 
PN NN 5 in 6099.06 ys Or, wR ae 6 April 19 | April 17, 1899 
Ps PA ctih neha danedn aden 12 April 19 April 12, 1889 
ak, Sy a tb ns ok Sh onde pea 6 April 19 April 15, 1888 
Re, RR eae ee 9 April 19 April 16, 1896 
ee OS eee 7 April 25 April 18, 1889 
ON SEA heey? 13 April 29 April 22, 1896 
Ns Fics 006559 ot need ant II | April 27 April 20, 1889 
I I cacao s 06 dat aeck thet II | April 27 April 22, 1902 
ee ee 12 | April 30 April 23, 1885 
Southwestern Ontario............. 22 May 3 April 28, 1905 
A Re ee eee ree | 19 | May 9 May 3, 1896 
SR rer en ee 12 April 25 April 23, 1903 
Oe Er er re 26 April 26 April 22, 1897 
eer ee 1 | Mayr April 24, 1897 
Southern Wisconsin............... aa May 2 April 20, 1896 
Ne 8 May 7 April 24, 1891 
ee Ee ee ee 5 April 26 April 22, 1902 
a eee res ee 12 April 17 April 10, 1885 
DERRMATIOM, TARE... 00 0.00.50 xscidicns 8 April 24 April 21, 1891 
ee ee ree re 15 April 25 April 19, 1891 
SNCRENOE: TRO. 5 s5.0s <6 cc nddinsen 8 April 26 April 25, 1900 
Rapid City, S. D... ..-. 22sec! 3 May 9 May 8, 1906 
ee eee ee ee 7 May 17 May 10, 1904 
Awemie, MARMODE. .... ~~ os cccecces 14 May 15 May 10, 1904 
Reaburn, MARWGOS . ..60005600.20 7 May 16 May 12, 1900 
Indian Head, Saskatchewan ...... | 6 May 18 May 14, 1906 
Onsler, SeakstcWewat..... s0cdsccvss May 17, 1893 
Southeastern Colorado............ 3 May 6 May 3, 1905 
Denver, Colo. (Rear). ........ 0.555% 7 May Ir May 7, 1889 
CROVEERE, WIG coc ccscsncakssdss] 3 May 11 May 4g, 1889 
PR , iartak ee enn Ae nia 7 May 16 May 13, 1905 
Columbia Falls, Mont............. | 4 May 21 May 15, 1896 
RAMBGIUM, TAGUD 45.5500 d<ceccsces 7 May 27 May 20, 1900 
Edmonton, Alberta (near)......... 4 May 24 May 21, 1903 
Southern British Columbia ....... 4 May 24 May 16, 1906 
Fert Simpson, Mack:........ 0206524 June 1, 1904 
FALL MIGRATION 
. Number average date of Latest date of the 
PLACE of years last one seen last one seen 
record 
Southern British Columbia ......... 3 September 6 | September 8, 1889 
Columbia Falls, Mont............... | September 11, 1895 
AMOUR, TEGRRODE . 0.0.6.06.08606050000 8 September 5 | September 17, 1907 
NRG IN a: aa da tn heen ae ae 10 August 26 August 29, 1897 
Southwestern Ontario............... - September 2 | September 9g, 1891 
PO, SIU isane Si be neiakenes een 7 September g | September 17, 1906 
WENN, TIM 56 n.0 ks ccccdeaeme aves 5 September 16 | September 28, 1894 
CR, Delia bas bn da os ceedieeow 6 September 6 | September 25, 1895 
CE Sedo os6s seeb 5 eshvssnice 13 September 8 | September 30, 1888 
CORR, Fes a0 os inde cbssde dearer II September 7 | September 11, 1905 
Gs Roan asin sd oe eon naeek October 17, 1885 


ER Pn ere Fae eee 


October 20, 1905 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE cliyooae | Aergn fete ct | Lage dase of te 
mamthere Towmilams. .....0ccicesacece 4 October 3 October 23, 1903 
Prince Edward Island .............. 7 August 31 September 4, 1899 
oe SS Pere rr rere 3 September 6 September 16, 1901 
Southwestern Maine................ 14 September 5 September 12, 1900 
Os Bee ee ree 3 September 7 September 11, 1900 
a ee A rer eer eres 7 September 4 September 12, 1899 
CE Midd at Cantacacdevenewae ns 6 September 6 | September 15, 1901 
iy. rer eee 4 September 5 September 10, 1904 
re Pree eer 5 August 20 September 23, 1905 
peemen Greek, W. Va. ..... 2.2000. 3 August 27 September 20, 1890 
Mens i 65 Sacs cewevenne 5 September 1 September 18, 1893 
i Ts rsdn cnee de wneaes September 19, 1886 
ci. | rn | September 11, 1904 


South of the United States the arrival of the first Kingbird has been noted 
in southern Mexico September 3, in southeastern Nicaragua September 8, 
and in northern Colombia September 19. 


WOOD PEWEE 


SPRING MIGRATION 
PLACE pe aren | Average date of Earliest date of 
oo PB oven | spring arrival spring arrival 


PO PO hs ceancwcedeanawke 


Atlantic Coast— 
April 4, 1903 


ee eer rere April 9 

Southeastern Georgia............. 3 April 15 April 14, 1905 
Southern South Carolina..........| 3 April 15 April 14, 1889 
CE ME Eibckoagssontcaenn ee 13 | April 23 April 21, 1888 
ee a, errr 6 April 29 April 27, 1g02 
i eee eee 18 | May 3 April 23, 1889 
wemce G000R, WH. VE. oon ccc cess 5 | May 4 April 25, 1889 
eres here 21 May 5 April 29, 1g00 
OS a a 4 May 5 May 2, 1892 
a6 ekki kin eke henes 5 | May 8 May 6, 1902 
CE sink vcs can ccdkaansion 1x | May 9g May 3, 1899 
Germantown, Pa. ..........00<. --| 4 | May 14 May 12, 1889 
ere re 12 May 17 May: 10, 1900 
Southeastern New York........... bt) May 16 May’ 10, 1890 
ML, Revecsnscesdsadgl II May 18 May 15, 1900 
ns. ca ag dealer aul 14 May 18 May 14, 1899 
PE CMR ccnvcvedceus se bees 8 | May 19 May 11, 1900 
Provmmemet, B. 8... 06... cess ccssesl 10 May 21 May 16, 1899 
Eastern Massachusetts...........- | 20 May 18 May 12, 1899 
DE as bc ence iuucawes aa 8 May 24 May 19, 1896 
Southwestern Maine..........-.... I2 May 22 May 14, 1903 
IONE, SOOO. 5 0c cen cscscecs 6 May 23 May 18, 1889 
EO”, FF aaa 5 May 27 May 23, 1902 


Prince Edward Island ............ May 26, 1887 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number 


| | 
» | Average date i 
PLACE | <—- opeing A~ ot a vo ey 
- - | ———E EE 
Mississippi Valley— | 

ee be March 25, 1906 
Southern Louisiana............... 9 April 1o March 27, 1897 
San Antonio, Texas (near) ........ 9 April 20 April 9, 1890 
Ce a ree 7 April 26 April 18, 1885 
PN MR iicose sss che ap dind dane 13 April 22 April 12, 1897 
RE, DORE bbc kccuanepswedeas 6 April 25 April 23, 1902 
ML a Gi.cs\uc0 6:0 4nd oro wm oul 10 April 28 April 26, 1892 
Oe A Rs ct cce ap aecakediesd 6 April 29 April 28, 1885 
ec | errr 6 May 7 May 4, 1892 
Waterloo, Ind. (mear)............. 8 May 8 May 5, 1905 
RP, MO oeide cc pxccsce reams 10 May 6 May 2, 1905 
Se ree 6 May 10 May 6, 1896 
a 10 May 10 May 6, 1887 
Southwestern Ontario............. 15 May 14 May 8, 1884 
ye re 10 May 9 May 4, 1902 
GN BE 66650 ence rondo cade 20 May 10 May 3, 1905 
ee re eee Tr 15 May 12 May 5, 1885 
EO ee errr er 6 May 15 May 10, 1887 
Ry, Macc os ccstocsdacaeae 15 May 19 May 4g, 1902 


FALL MIGRATION 


November 23, 1885 


Number | 
PLACE fom | *Ereces | “eese 
Aweme, Manitoba... ..... 2.2.22. August 30, 1901 
LSROGUGRG, DEM 6. 552 is css ccsceces 5 September 14 | September 23, 1888 
CONIED BE coins aos bwhaiaersaeens 17 September 19 | September 28, 1898 
CONCH, Dili 4.6, 655:6655-4.6 cae pae ning 6 September 21 | October 3, 1885 
Southwestern Ontario............... 8 September 20 | September 27, 1905 
ff Et eeerer eae tree y 7 September 19 | September 27, 1899 
Ware, COD o.o5 occcs oe shecacceee 9 September 26 | October 4, 1890 
WOlttley FOB ss 5.6 boise cocececawe 9 September 24 | October 1, 1889 
BGR. TEs. 44 06.5000 dovensensacs ea 7 October 9g | October 15, 1888 
RADGRE, TOO, sicieicd cc cc weepesis dass 5 October 17 October 22, 1902 
Southern: LOUISIOOE. ...<.60 0s cceecess 7 October 24 November 2, 1900 
Prince Edward Island .............. | August 25, 1889 
Seated DOR. Th. Wissscdscaseccevsece 3 August 25 | September 13, 1906 
Monteeal, Cama... ...< si ss caiseess 4 September 6 | September 11, 1887 
Southwestern Maine................ 8 September 15 | September 27, 1898 
DOM, This 5 non ss cena cdgeiens oe 6 September 22 | September 29, 1902 
Englewood, N. J. «2.2 2..<ccssscaces | September 28, 1885 
Waealinetem, D0. wcities Stine icssce 5 October 4 | October 12, 1906 
) French Creek, W. Va. 2.2.22 .sc2s00 3 October 9 | October 13, 1891 
Raloteh, Ne Cus. oo sds cess cscpncccus 7 | October 9 | October 13, 1891 
| 


Panta Rasen, Fibs ss. ccnsessecss we | 


The Wood Pewee begins its southward migration so early that it was seen 
in southeastern Nicaragua August 21, 1892, and arrived August 21, 1889 at 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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WESTERN WOOD PEWEE 


SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE ol vege | Average date of | Earliest date of 
aamaandl spring arrival spring arrival 

ee a re ee 5 April 19 |  April-15, 1907 
ECT TET ee April 27, 1885 
Southern British Columbia ......... 4 May 17 May 4g, 1889 
EE cc natank <a kaknneah.can he 4 May 17 May 15, 1906 
Columbia Falls, Mont..............- 5 May 27 | May 20, 1897 
Bwetee, BEAMMGNG. «<< <6 dc secs cccnes 7 May 27 May 22, 1904 
ON DO er ears May 22, 1892 
UNE, MINN. oc oe ccncccnciessine | May 3, 1899 


FALL MIGRATION 
Some dates of the last seen are: Aweme, Man., September 13, 1902 ; Colum- 
bia Falls, Mont., September 9, 1895; Beulah, Colo., September 5, 1903; 


Southern California, September 30, 1894. 


FE MALE*NIGHTHAWK 
Photographed by Warren C. Tudbury, May 26, 1906, at Golden’s Bridge, N. Y. 


Notes from Fico and Stunp 


Observations on a Tame Loon 


A Loon, or Great Northern Diver, was 
received at the New York Aquarium in 
September, 1907, where it was kept in 
one of the large salt-water pools for about 
a month, when it was sent to the Zod- 
logical Park. It came from the United 
States Fisheries Station at Woods Hole, 
Mass., where it had been kept all summer 
in a large salt water basin adjoining the 
wharf piers. 

The Aquarium pool, which is twenty- 
eight feet long and three feet deep, con- 
tained at the same time a collection of 
dogfish (Squalus), skates and sculpins. 
Although the Loon was supplied with an 
abundance of live killifishes, its activity 
led it to strike frequently at the large 
fishes, and it succeeded in swallowing one 
of the sculpins with a head larger than its 
own. The other sculpins were too large to 
be swallowed. 

Although supplied with a dry platform 
on which to rest, it never left the water 
of its Its breast plumage 
showing a tendency to water 
logged, the attendants removed it each 


own accord. 


become 


evening to a box of dry excelsior, where it 
spent the night. It never sat-up in any 
way, either on the platform or in the box, 
always resting on its breast except when 
it rolled upon its side for the purpose of 
preening its under plumage. When in the 
water the bird frequently turned almost 
on its back when dressing its breast feath- 
ers. Rolling over on one side, with one 
foot still submerged, it swam slowly in a 
circle during the process, the other foot 
being held entirely clear of the water. 
In exploring the bottom of the pool, or 
in pursuit of killifishes, it swam under 
water with the wings closely folded—never 
in use, and it spent much time swimming 
on the surface with the eyes submerged, 
watching the large fishes below. The Loon 
frequently shook the water from its feath- 
ers by rising to a vertical position, as Ducks 


do, and flapping the wings, while its feet 
beat a lively tattoo in maintaining the 
position. 

Although apparently full grown, the 
characteristic black neck-ring had not 
yet appeared. 

Its only note was a low murmur when 
the attendants The bird 
never made any attempt to fly and was 
quite tame, not attempting to bite when 
handled. 

In referring to the bird’s ability to sit 
erect or stand on its feet, Audubon writes 
of a Loon wounded by his son, that “it 


approached. 


immediately rose erect. on its feet and, in- 
clining its body slightly forward, ran or 
stumbled, rose again and getting along 
in this manner, actually reached the water 
He says that the female, 
frightened from her nest, ‘‘makes at once 
for the water in a scrambling and sliding 
manner, pushing herself along the ground.” 

Audubon’s remark on the female Loon 


before my son.” 


corresponds with my own observation 
on the wild bird leaving its nest. 

Montagu 
ming and diving only the legs are used 
and not the wings.” While Audubon 
writes: “‘having myself seen Loons pass 
and repass under boats and pro- 
pel themselves both with their feet and 
their half-expanded wings, I am inclined 
to believe that when not wounded and 
when pursuing their prey they usually 
employ all the limbs.”—C. H. Town- 
SEND, New York City. 


says of Loons, “in swim- 


When Doctors Disagree 


Ornithologia Faceta 


About May 12, 1908, I had the good 
fortune to secure three specimens of a 
bird whose identity was unknown to me. 
These specimens were taken on lower 
Broadway, New York City, a locality 
peculiarly rich in puzzling forms. To 
establish the position of the species in our 
avi-fauna, and to place the specimens 
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where they would be most available to 


science, I sent one to each of the three 
leading museums of the country, at the 
same time requesting information from 
three of our leading ornithological experts, 
located at the respective institutions to 
which the specimens were sent. 

It may be of interest to here state that 
the birds were at this time active and in 
full song, the latter having a marked indi- 
viduality. 

I quote replies in the order in which they 
were received: “‘The specimen presented 
by you to the Museum arrived safely and 
we are greatly indebted for same. As it is 
undoubtedly a new species and genus, I 
have named it Bowdishia americana. The 
specific name being on account of the 
striking red, white and blue coloration of 
its wings. If you do not think the speci- 
men will fade, we will be glad to put it on 
exhibition provided you will present us 
with a suitable case.” 

** After 
think that I 


serious consideration I do not 


hazard an identifi- 


care to 


BOWDISHIA AMERICANA 
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cation of your bird We have the song, it is 
true, but species of this group are so in- 
volved that sexual and seasonal plumages 
are absolutely necessary for correct deter- 
mination. It is obviously one of the 
Christmas volans group, probably of the 
genus Fakir iferus, but further than this 
I cannot go.” 

“The bird you send for identification 
proves to be an Umslophagus Angelicus, 
in very fresh plumage. It is a very rare 
bird in these parts, and appears only at 
distant intervals. 

“Some birds, as you know, portend 
rainy spells, or hard winters, or even fam- 
ines, but not so with the Umslophagus. 
He is a sure sign of extraordinary upheav- 
als in the American Ornithologist’s 
Union Check-list, with a special leaning 
toward ripping the nomenclature of the 
Owls and Sparrows wide open. I judge 
from the date of the arrival of the Umslo- 
phagus, that the upheaval will occur in 
the month of July.” 

In view of the variance of opinion indi- 


cated by the foregoing letters, I leave it 
to the learned reader to decide for himself 
the position which the discovery should 
occupy in our avi-fauna, also what its ad- 
vent may portend to American ornitho- 
logy.—B. S. BowpisH, New York. 


A Pair of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers That 
Moved Their Nest 


On April 5, 1908, I found a pair of 
Blue-gray Gnat-catchers building their 
nest. They had begun it upon a dead 
branch of a mulberry tree about twelve 
feet from the ground. Both male *tand 
female worked at the nest, always giving 
a sharp note while at work. In gathering 
lichens from the trees, the little bird would 
catch a piece with its bill and then flap 
its wings and pull until the lichen came 
off. The work on the nest continued for 
ten days, at the end of which time there 
seemed to be a lull, and the nest was 
apparently abandoned. 

Two days later I heard them at the nest 
again, and noticed that they seemed to be 
tearing it to pieces. I found that they were 
moving it to a nearby thicket—a distance 
of about fifty yards. By watching them, 
I soon discovered that they were rebuild- 
ing the nest in a small oak, only about 
three and one-half feet from the ground. 
Here they completed it and covered it 
with lichens, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to be noticed. The female began 
laying eggs, but after she had laid three, 
something began to take the eggs one by 
one. Although she continued to lay an 
egg each day for four days, she at last 
became discouraged, and the pair quit the 
neighborhood.—ANncus McKINnnon, De- 
Funiak Springs, Florida. 


A Humming Bird’s Toilet 


On May 30, 1908, I was walking up 
Eagle Rock Canon, just north of this city, 
collecting specimens. I had 
stopped near a small pool in the little 
rivulet and, while standing there, a Hum- 
mingbird darted down to the water. 
Her movement was so swift that I could 


botanical 
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not tell whether she entered the water or 
not, but she flew up and perched on a 
small twig, not more than six feet from 
my face, and began preening herself. 
First, with her bill, she would arrange 
her back and tail feathers, and then, 
standing on one foot, she would arrange 
the feathers of her neck and head, con- 
tinuing clear down to the tip of her bill. 
Then with the other foot she would do. 
the other side. This continued some two. 
or three minutes, when the male flew up 
and they darted away together. I was so- 
very close that I could distinctly see the 
whole interesting performance.—GEo. L. 
Mox tey, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Bird Notes From Chicago 


CARDINAL.—A pair of Cardinals in 
Sheridan Park built a nest in the latter 
part of May, but the young were killed 
by our noted lake breeze soon after they 
hatched. Last year, Cardinals were very 
common in this vicinity. There was one 
pair in Sheridan Park and one in Argyle 
Park. On one day I also saw two more 
pairs at the Desplaines River, west of 
Dunning, while I think there were five 
or six at Riverside. There are still three 
or four at Riverside, owing to the pro- 
tection given them, but the others, I fear, 
have been killed by boys and gunners. 

Turtep Titmovusre.—On February 8 
I saw five Tufted Titmice at Riverside. 
They were quite tame and we watched 
them for some time. On April 11, I again 
saw three at the same place, the last record 
of them that I know of. They were seen 
between these two dates several times by 
other members of the E. W. Nelson 
Society. 

Rosin.—Frank C. Gates and William 
Gerberding, individually, saw a Robin in 
Graceland Cemetery on January 1, and I 
saw two at the same time on January 20. 

Sonc SpARROW.—On January 18, Dr. 
H. S. Pepoon and I saw three Song Spar- 
rows near Bowmanville. Song Sparrows. 
wintered with us before, to our 


never 
knowledge. 
Prairie Hen.—April 12, Dr. H. S. 
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Pepoon and I saw a flock of about twenty 
within a mile of the city limits, where, I 
dare not say, for fear some gunner will 
get word of it. They seemed to be in a 
wild state, but they may have been intro- 
duced, for all I know. 

CHICKADEES.—Chickadees have been 
remarkably scarce here this year. Glen- 
coe, Millers (Ind.), Willow Springs and 
Half Day have been the only places I 
have found them.—NeEwtTon L. Par- 
TRIDGE, Chicago, Ill 


A FLICKER’S NEST SITE 


A Flicker's Home 


‘Shooting on these premises is strictly 
prohibited under penalty of the law.” 
A wise Demarest (N. J.) Flicker has 
selected a home which is at this date (June 
8) occupied, and which bears the above 
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legend in lieu of a name-plate on the door. 
Such seeming sagacity should be rewarded 
by success in the rearing of a large and 
happy family.—B. S. BowpisH, Demar- 
est, N. J. 


Two Sparrow Episodes 


A friend in this town, who is a close 
observer of birds and is thoroughly re- 
liable, has just told me the following 
incidents. A Robin was gathering angle- 
worms in the lawn, and had filled her bill 
with a fine bunch of them for her little 
ones in the nest near at hand. Several 
English Sparrows were hopping about 
close to her, evidently intent on trickery. 
As the Robin lifted her head and was 
getting ready to fly, one Sparrow at her 
right, and another in front, were chirping 
and threatening in a way to divert her 
attention; then, just at the right moment, 
a third Sparrow darted up to her from the 
right side and a little in the rear and 
nabbed the bunch of worms, pulling them 
all from her beak. Poor Madam Robin 
stood looking puzzled, as if she scarcely 
knew what had happened. 

My informant also says that the Purple 
Martins, as a rule, seem to be quiet and 
peaceably inclined just as long as the 
English Sparrows keep their distance. 
But more than once he has seen one of 
the Martins turn like a flash on a Sparrow 
that was getting too bold and coming too 
near, seize it by the feathers of the nape, 
give it a twist and a snap, and send it 
whirling to the ground. This will help to 
explain how the Martins manage to hold 
their own against the Sparrow clans.— 
LEANDER S. KEysER, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


A Correction 


The notice of a Prothonotary Warbler 
in Central Park, in the June number of 
Brrp-LorE gave, by my mistake, the 
date of identification as May 8, instead 
of May 4. The bird was not seen after 
May 5.—ANNE A. Crotius, New York 
City. 
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Book News and Reviews 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF AN INVESTIGA- 
TION ON THE SEASONAL CHANGES OF 
CoLtor IN Brirps. By C. WILLIAM 
BEEBE, American Naturalist, XLII, 
1908, pp. 34-38. 

In continuing his important and novel 
studies of the causes affecting the colors 
of birds, Mr. Beebe gave himself this inter- 
esting problem, “‘What is the cause of, 
or what factors determine, the seasonal 
change in the males of the Scarlet Tana- 
ger and the Bobolink?” 

To give Mr. Beebe’s answer would be 
to reprint his paper, which, as a prelimi- 
nary report, is largely an abstract of his 
experiments. Briefly, male Scarlet Tana- 
gers and male Bobolinks in full plumage 
and in full song were confined in cages 
where the supply of light was gradually 
diminished and the amount of food gradu- 
ally increased. The birds began at once 
to gain in weight, and to lose in activity, 
and shortly to discontinue singing, and 
when the time for the fall molt arrived 
not a feather was shed. 

‘‘From time to time a bird was gradu- 
ally brought into the light for a week or 
two and meal-worms were added to its 
diet. This invariably resulted in a full 
resumption of song. Even in the middle of 
winter a Tanager or a Bobolink would 
make the room ring with its spring notes, 
and with this phenomenon was correlated 
a slight decrease in weight.” 

Early the following spring Tanagers 
and Bobolinks which were gradually 
brought under normal conditions molted 
as wild birds of the same species do, into 
spring breeding plumage. Wild Scarlet 
Tanagers, however, change at this season 
from olive to scarlet, and male Bobolinks 
exchange a plumage resembling that of 
the female to the familiar black, white 
and buff. With Mr. Beebe’s birds, how- 
ever, the fall molt having been sup- 
pressed, the change in the Tanager was 
from scarlet and black to scarlet and black, 
and in the Bobolink from black, white 
and buff to black, white and buff. 


Mr. Beebe’s experiments are still in 
progress and for the present he attempts 
to make no attempt to explain the signifi- 
cance of the results already achieved.— 
Pr. ME. ©. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE COTTON BOLL-WEE- 
vit BY Brrps IN WINTER. By ARTHUR 
H. Howett. Circular No. 64, Bureau 
of Biological Survey, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr Howell’s investigations have raised 
the number of species of birds known to 
feed on the cotton-boll weevil from twenty 
to fifty-three. Of these, thirty species prey 
upon the weevil during the winter, when, 
Mr. Howell remarks, it is far more impor- 
tant to kill them than in summer, since 
their death at this season “prevents the 
production of a very numerous progeny 
during the early summer. Brewer’s,,Rusty 
and Red-winged Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, 
Savanna, Vesper, Field, Swamp, White- 
throated and Fox Sparrows, American Pip- 
its, Carolina, Bewick and Winter Wrens, 
Tufted Titmice and Carolina Chickadees 
are among the more important winter-bird 
enemies of the weevil.—F. M. C. 


CASSINIA: PROCEEDS DELAWARE VALLEY 
ORNITHOLOGIST’s CLUB, XI, 1907, 8vo. 
98 pages, 4 half-tones. 

‘Cassinia’ for 1907 opens with one of 
Witmer Stone’s admirable biographical 
sketches of America’s early ornithologists, 
the subject being Adolphus L. Heermann, 
whom we know chiefly through the two 
birds which were named for him—Heer- 
mann’s Song Sparrow and Heermann’s 
Gull. Mr. Stone’s remark that the prac- 
tice of naming animals and plants after 
collectors and students is justified by the 
perpetuation of the memory of men who 
might otherwise be forgotten, meets with 
our hearty approval. It is the naming of 
species after men who are not even re- 
motely connected with or interested in 
scientific pursuits that has brought this 
practice into disrepute. 
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Other papers in this number relate 
more directly to the region to which the 
club devotes its special attention; Cornel- 
ius Weygandt writing of ‘Some Birds of 
Brown’s Mills, N. J., Spencer Trotter on 
“Type Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey,’ Charles J. Pennock on 
‘Bird-life of the Indian River Country of 
Delaware,’ and Chreswell J. Hunt, pre- 
sents ‘A Pensauken Diary.’ 

Members of the club at forty-three dif- 
ferent localities contribute data on the 
spring migration of 1907, which are com- 
piled by Mr. Stone in the usual valuable 
annual report of this subject. 

The abstract of the proceedings at Club 
meetings shows that from January 3, to 
December 19, 1907, sixteen meetings were 
held with an average attendance of 
twenty-three members; the number rang- 
ing from fifteen to thirty-five. Judged by 
this record the D. V. O. C. continues to 
be the most active local ornithological 
society in this country.—F. M. C. 


List OF THE BIRDS OF THE NEW HAVEN 
ReGiIon. Compiled by a Committee of 
Freeman F. Burr, Chairman, Philip L. 
Buttrick, Alfred W.- Honywill, Jr., 
Dwight B. Pangburn, Aretas A. Saund- 
ers, Clifford H. Pangburn. Advisory 
Committee, Louis B. Bishop. Bulletin 
No. 1 New Haven Bird Club, May, 
1908. 8vo. 32 pages. 

This list is a good example of the results 
of coéperative bird study. Various mem- 
bers of the committee describe the more 
favorable places for birds and bird stu- 
dents about New Haven and then give 
us a briefly annotated list of 217 species of 
birds “‘that can be seen during any year 
in the immediate vicinity of New Haven.” 
This list is based mainly on the observa- 
tions of the members of the committee, 
and being designed to represent the pres- 
ent status of the species treated, should 
be of practical value to bird students in 
the region covered. A nominal list of rare 
or extirpated species is appended. Without 
in any way reflecting on the accuracy of 
the work of the members of the committee, 
we congratulate them on their good judg- 
ment in securing the codperation of their 
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fellow-townsmen as an Advisory Com- 
mittee.—F. M. C. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE BIRDS OF PRINCE 
EpWarD IsLAND. By JoHN MacSwain, 
Proc. and Trans., Nova Scotian Insti- 
tute, xi, pp. 570-592. 

This list is based mainly on the field 
work of its author from 1895 to 1907, 
during which time he has identified 203 
species of birds. 

Under the head of “‘Species Reported 
by Other Writers,” 13 species are added 
from Macoun’s ‘Catalogue of Canadian 
Birds,’ and four from Bain’s “Birds of 
Prince Edward Island.” While it might 
destroy the record of personal achieve- 
ment, it would add greatly to the refer- 
ence value of the list if these 17 additional 
species had been included in it. Mr. Mac- 
Swain does not appear to be familiar with 
Dwight’s ‘Summer Birds of Prince Ed- 
ward Island’ (The Auk, X, 1893, pp. 
I-15), a list of 80 species, seven of which 
are not contained in the body of his paper, 
but are included in quotations from other 
authors. 

It is hoped that the edition of reprints 
of Mr. MacSwain’s paper is large enough 
to supply local students with this useful 
check-list.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


JOURNAL OF THE MAINE ORNITHOLOG- 
ICAL SociETy.—The June, 1907, number 
of this ‘Journal’ opens with a brief history of 
the society, followed by an account of the 
Redstart from O. W. Knight’s, ‘Birds of 
Maine,’ the 1906 migration report and 
numerous local notes. In the Septem- 
ber number W. H. Brownson describes 
a visit to a colony of Laughing Gulls near 
Bristol, Maine, and also reports on the 
great Common Tern colony on Bluff 
Island. The autumn migration report of 
1906 and the usual local notes complete 
the number. For December we have 
‘Observations on the Nesting and Feeding 
of the Loon,’ by Dr. W. C. Kendall, “The 
Wood Duck and its Danger,’ by A. H. 
Norton, ‘Scarcity of the Ruffed Grouse,’ 
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by Walter H. Rich, and some interesting 
extracts from the journals of Mr. Geo. A. 
Boardman. 

The March, 1908, number is largely 
devoted to Christmas bird lists and the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
society held at Portland, November 29-30, 
1907, marking the twelfth year of the 
existence of this flourishing organiza- 
tion, while there is also an account of a 
Bank Swallow colony, by H. H. Cleaves, 
illustrated by a plate. In the June number 
O. W. Knight discusses the Faunal Areas 
of Maine,’ P. B. Rolfe writes of ‘Fish 
Hawks Forty Years Ago,’ and W. H. 
Brownson contributes extended migra- 
tion notes from Cape Elizabeth, Maine, 
for May, 1908. There is also a portrait 
and obituary notice of Prof. Leslie A. Lee, 
late president of the society.—W. S. 

Witson BULLETIN.—In the September 
number of the ‘Bulletin,’ Taverner and 
and Swales continue their valuable ‘Birds 
of Point Pelee.’ F. L. Burns reprints the 
preface to the fourth volume of Wilson’s 
Ornithology, containing his list of birds 
breeding at Bartram’s Garden in 1811, 
and compares it with his own list at Ber- 
wyn, not many miles away. Lynd Jones 
discusses the spring migration of 1907, 
and presents some additional lists of 
‘Birds from a Car Window.’ A briefly 
annotated list of birds of western Lyman 
county, South Dakota, by A. Larson, com- 
pletes the number. 

For December, Lynd Jones has an 
illustrated paper on ‘June Birds of the 
Washington Coast,’ while there is a large 
installment of the Point Pelee list, and 
papers by J. H. Fleming on ‘Birds of 
Hawkins County, Tennessee’ and by 
F. L. Burns on ‘The Ruffed Grouse in 
Pennsylvania.’ 

The March, 1908, number comes to 
hand with a new cover representing Wil- 
son’s Warbler, while the main article is by 
F. L. Burns, discussing at length the so- 
called Wilson-Audubon Controversy. 

Lynd Jones continues his ‘Birds of the 
Washington Coast,’ and John F. Ferry 
presents a detailed study of the phenome- 
nal spring migration of 1907, as observed 


in the vicinity of Chicago. Other papers 
are on ‘A Migration Flight of Purple 
Martins in Michigan in the Summer of 
1905,’ by Frank Smith, ‘The Acquaint- 
ance of Individual Birds,’ by W. E. Saud- 
ers, and ‘Summer Birds of Lake Geneva, 
Wis.,’ by B. H. Wilson.—W. S. 


Book News 


THE Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent of the Yellowstone Park for 1907 con- 
tains (pages 15-23) ‘‘ Notes on the Summer 
Birds” of the Park, by T. S. Palmer, in 
which seventy-four species are listed, 
largely as a result of observations made 
from August 7 to 21, and September g to 
14, 1908. 


NuMBER three of Volume I of the 
ornithological publications of the Field 
Museum is a ‘Catalogue of a Collection 
of Birds from Guatemala,’ by Ned Dear- 
born. The paper is based mainly on Dr. 
Dearborn’s work in Guatemala from Janu- 
ary 4 to April 15, 1906, and contains notes 
on 305 species of birds. 


DEWo.tFE & FIskKE Co., of Boston, 
announce the publication in two volumes, 
the first of which is ready, of a work on 
the Birds of Guiana, by Frederick Paul 
Penard and Arthur Philip Penard. The 
work, which is written in Dutch, treats 
of about 1,000 species. 


In ‘The Century’ for June, Gerald 
H. Thayer presents an article entitled 
‘The Concealing Coloration of Animals,’ 
in which we have a concise general state- 
ment of the discoveries of Abbott H. 
Thayer in regard to this subject. We 
understand that the Macmillan Company 
has in press a volume in which Mr. 
Thayer’s work is fully elaborated, but, 
while awaiting its appearance, the ‘Cen- 
tury’ article should be read as an intro- 
duction to a book which is certain to arouse 
much interest among students of animal 
life. July 10, Mr. Thayer demonstrated 
some of the results of his studies before 
the Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
a Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


WHAT an overwhelming catastrophe 
was the introduction into America of the 
House harsh, insistent, 


incessant chirp is now the dominant bird 


Sparrow! Its 


voice about our homes, where we may 
never again hope to hear a chorus of 
native bird music unmarred by the dis- 
cordant chatter of this pest. It is as though 
odor had forever defiled the 
fragrance of our fields and woods. 


some foul 


THE contents of the June issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine demon- 
strates convincingly the value of the cam- 
era to the sportsman as a substitute for 
the rifle, and its importance to the natural- 
ist as an aid in recording observations 
in tangible form. 

Virtually the entire number is given 
to an article by the Hon. George Shiras, 
3d, entitled ‘One Season’s Game-Bag with 
the Camera.’ To be exact, for ‘‘Season’s” 
we should substitute Year’s, since the 
work of several seasons is here included; 
but, even with this amendment, the con- 
tents of the game bag is sufficiently re- 
markable, especially when we learn that 
it represents only the best specimens of 
the hunter’s skill. Here are photographs 
of the Booby, Man-o’-War Bird, Sap- 
sucker, Florida Screech Owl, Canada Jay, 
Brown Pelican, Florida Bob-white, Cat- 
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of its habits, while the accompanying text, 
which is far more interesting as a narra- 
tive than the simpler story of the man 
with the gun, contains also much valuable 
biographical matter. 

In New Brunswick Mr. Shiras employed 
a famous guide, who for over forty years 
had hunted with the rifle; but, after his 
experience as an assistant in camera 
hunting, he said: ‘In my varied experience 
and with many scenes before me, I can 
only say in all sincerity that the hunt of 
the past week has proved more interesting, 
more exciting, and of more real value in 
the study of animal life than all that has 
gone before.” Such a tribute from a 
naturalist would not be surprising, but that 
a professional hunter should so quickly 
yield to the fascination of camera hunting 
is eloquent evidence of the camera’s inher- 
ent superiority over the gun for the sports- 
man as well as the scientist. 

Mr. Shiras’s story is illustrated by 
seventy photographs, selected from 250 
taken between April 9, 1907, and April 1, 
1908. It is perhaps needless to add that 
among them one looks in vain for a pic- 
ture of the author standing proudly 
behind a string of dead birds, or beside a 
hung deer carcass. 


A woRK now appearing in England 
comes nearer to the ideal presentation of 
a bird’s biography than any with which 
we are familiar. It is entitled ‘The 
British Warblers,’ and is by H. Eliot 
Howard (R. H. Porter, publisher, 7 
Princes street, Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don). The author has devoted years to 
the study in life of the subjects of his 
monograph and the results show what 
may be accomplished by specialization 
and continuous, definitely directed ob- 
servation. 


WHEN this number of BirD-LORE 
reaches its readers, the southward migra- 
tion of birds will already be under way; 
but how many of us will know anything 


about it? Show us a bird student with 
a journal well filled with August notes, 
and we will show you an ornithologist 
who was born, not made. 


bird, and Thrasher, the moose, caribou, 
Virginia deer, timber wolf, weasel, mink, 
and gray squirrel,—all of which show the 
animal in its haunts and tell more or less 
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THE TREE SWALLOW 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 33 


“She is here, she is here, the Swallow! 
Fair seasons bringing, fair years to follow! 
Her belly is white, 
Her back black as night.” 
—Greek Swallow Song. J. A. Symonds, Trans. 


This bird, known also as the White-bellied Swallow, may be easily distin- 
guished from his brethren by his dark back, lustrous with glints of metallic 
blue and green, and his pure white under-parts that extend quite up to the bill; 
a white marking so precise that the dark head marking, at a short distance, 
looks like a cap pulled low. The tail is bluntly forked, while the sharp-pointed 
wings exceed it in length,—this being very noticeable when the bird is at rest 
upon the wayside telegraph wires—his favorite post of vantage. 

If the sight of the Barn Swallow arranging his stucco-work home on the raft- 
ers is one of the signs of coming summer in the real country, so the April return 
of the Tree Swallow is one of the first authentic signs of spring; for, being an 
insect eater, it cannot live until winged insect life abounds. The Pheebe, also 
a feeder upon winged insects, comes in March, it is true, but locating as it does 
about barnyards and outbuildings, where manure is stored, it is more sure of its 
food-supply than the Tree Swallow, who naturally belongs to the remoter region 
of wooded pond edges, where the frost lingers. 

Time was when the Tree Swallow was evenly distributed through its range, 
which extends in the northeast as far as Alaska, and could be found nesting 
in the major part of it, but now it has become much localized as a summer 
resident, on account of the difficulty of finding suitable nesting places. Like 

the Bluebirds and Woodpeckers, this Swallow’s natural home 
His Home is a tree-hole, and, as land comes under cultivation, the hollow 

trees quickly disappear, except in swampy regions where the 
inaccessibility as well as the half-rotten condition of the timber has saved it. 

In many places, the Tree Swallow, like the Purple Martin, will adapt 
itself to a bird-box, artificial hollow in a post, or even a hollow gourd, such as 
may be found in the south, suspended for the Martins. But, unlike this latter 
bird, or the Barn Swallow, the Tree Swallow does not seem to be gregarious, 
to any great extent, in the nesting season. The coming of the English Sparrow 
has been as disastrous to the semi-domesticated Tree Swallow as to the Martins 
and Bluebirds; so that those who clung to their old haunts and adapted them- 
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selves to new conditions have been obliged to shift ground, and hereabout 
I have only known of one pair nesting during the past five years. 

The nest, or rather hole-lining, is made of dried grass and a few feathers, 
put together without the plaster used by the Barn Swallow, and the_§half- 
dozen eggs are paper-white like those of the Woodpeckers. This total absence 
of color in the eggs of some notable tree trunk nesters is one of the arguments 
used by the holders of the color-protection theory,—being in a hole the eggs do 
not need the protection of color to conceal them. 

The Tree Swallow is a notable insect-eater and has many attractive domestic 
habits; it is not in the nesting season, but in the long period of the fall migration, 
that we are the most familiar with it. Indeed, this event, spread as it is from 
July to late October, is one of the great spectacular features of bird life; for, 
though the large flocks are made up of both Barn and Bank and Cliff Swallows, 
the Tree Swallows are greatly in the majority. 

By day, these Swallows skim over the meadows and country at large with 
a wide circling flight, easy to distinguish from the more angular course of the 
Barn Swallow. Toward night, they gather either in the marsh reeds or in the 
low bushes of some region of ponds, or the back-water of rivers, where they 
roost, coming forth again in clouds at dawn. 

This fact, that during the migration Swallows invariably roost near water, 
gave rise to the absurd old idea that they dive into the water and spend the 
winter in the muddy bottom in a state of hibernation. From roosting in 
the bushes on the sandy bars above marshes and along creeks where the 
bayberry (Myrica cerijera) is common, the Tree Swallow, kept in cover by 
storms, was doubtless driven by necessity to feed upon the waxy bayberries; 
for certain it is that this berry is the one exception to its insectivorous diet. Miss 
Lemmon has told in Brrp-Lore of one of these flockings at Englewood, N. J.: 

“On October 3, 1899, my attention was called to a huge flock of Tree Swal- 
lows about a quarter of a mile from my home. These birds are abundant here 
from July to October, but on this occasion at least 2,000—estimating from pho- 
tographs and from the counting of the live birds—were collected on the telegraph 

wires and in the adjoining fields, and not a single specimen of 
Manoeuvres any other species could be found in the flock. 

“On the wires were hundreds at a time, crowded together 
between three poles; they seemed to have lost their usual fear of man, remain- 
ing even when carriages went under them, and not always starting up when 
the wires were struck by a stone—a temptation to throw which the passing small 
boys found it impossible to resist. 

“Beside the road is a small brook with two or three exposed pools, and here 
was a great oval whirl of birds, all going in the same direction, each in passing 
dipping for a drink, then rising to re-take its place in the line. Now and then 
some returned to the wires or others joined the drinkers, but the numbers were 
so great that a collision seemed unavoidable. 
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“A large part of the flock had settled in a pasture some distance away, in so 
close a group that they made a spot of blue on the short grass. Crossing over 
to these I found them quietly enjoying the sunlight, and, as I approached 
from the southwest, all had their backs toward me, showing to perfection the 
beautiful steel-blue of the feathers. Most of the time they were still, though now 
and then one undertook to walk a few inches, if, indeed, such a ridiculous hobble 
could be called a walk. But forty feet was near enough for a person—then those 
nearest me rose, and, passing over the others, alighted in front of them, and so 
they moved regularly on before me. 

“Some of this portion of the flock were on a wire fence near at hand; a very 
small proportion, though over one hundred, were on a single wire between five 
posts, and these were so fearless that when the last one flew I was but two steps 
away. 

“Four or five times during an hour and a half the birds on the telegraph wires 
rose in a body, with those drinking at the brook, while the flock from the pasture 
hurriedly crossed the intervening fields to join them. For a moment the very 
air seemed full of Swallows; then, rising higher, they separated into smaller 
flocks, turning back and forth, meeting again, describing curious figures as 
smoothly and easily as if going through a long-practiced drill. After a few min- 
utes, they either returned, a few at a time, to their former perches or gradually 
scattered over the fields and woods, and in a little while came streaming back, 
a long river of Swallows, to alight once more. 

“As the morning advanced their numbers gradually diminished, and at 3 P. M. 
about thirty remained. For three or four days after that these Swallows were 
present in great numbers, continuing their drill, after which I noticed no more 
than usual.” 

The Tree Swallow not only comes earlier and stays longer with us than any 
one of the clan, but it is the only one of the family to winter in the United States, 
from South Carolina and southern California to the tropics. By its hardihood, 
it is exposed to the danger of starvation when a sudden drop in the temperature 
not only impairs its vitality but cuts off its food supply. Of one of these tragic 
incidents Mrs, Slosson tells us,—for with these seeming careless birds of pas- 
sage, as with ourselves, it is not always either summer or good living. 

“The cold wave reached us at Miami, on Biscayne Bay, Florida, in the 
night of February 12, 1899. It was preceded by severe thunder storms in the 
evening. On the 13, Monday, it was very cold all over the state, with snow and 
sleet as far south as Ormond and Titusville. Our thermometers at Miami 
ranged from 36° to 40° during the day. As I sat in my room at the hotel, about 
four in the afternoon, I saw a bird outside my window, then another and another, 
and soon the air seemed full of wings. 

“Opening my window to see what the visitors could bey I found they were 
Tree Swallows. Several flew into my room, others clustered on the window- 
ledge, huddling closely together for warmth. There were hundreds of them about 
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the house seeking shelter and warmth. They crept in behind the window blinds, 
came into open windows, huddled together by dozens on cornices and sills. 
They were quite fearless; once I held my hand outside and two of them lighted 
on its palm and sat there quietly. As it grew dark and colder their numbers 
increased. They flew about the halls and perched in corners, and the whole 
house was alive with them. Few of the guests in the hotel knew what they were; 
some even called them ‘bats,’ and were afraid they might fly into their faces 
or become entangled in their hair. One man informed those about him that 
they were Humming Birds, ‘the large kind, you know,’ but all were full of 
sympathy for the beautiful little creatures, out in the cold and darkness. A few 
were taken indoors and sheltered through the night, but ‘what were these among 
sO many?’ 

“The next morning the sun shone brightly though the weather was still 
very cold—the mercury had fallen below 30° during the night. But as I raised 
the shade of one of my eastern windows I saw a half-dozen of the Swallows 
sitting upon the ledge in the sunshine, while the air seemed again filled with 
flashing wings. I was so relieved and glad. Surely the tiny creatures, with their 
tints of steely blue or shining green contrasting with the pure white of the under 
parts, were more hardy than I had feared. But alas! it was but a remnant that 
escaped. Hundreds were found dead. Men were sent out with baskets to gather 
the limp little bodies from piazzas, window ledges and copings. It was a pitiful 
sight for St. Valentine Day, when, as the old song has it, ‘The birds are all 


choosing their mates.’ ” 


Questions for Students and Teachers 


When does the Tree Swallow reach your vicinity in the spring? Does it remain 
during the summer? If not, when does it return in the fall. When is it last seen? 
What is the range of the Tree Swallow? On what does it feed? What is the character 
of its nest? Describe its eggs. What other Swallows are found in North America? 
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Address all correspondence, and send all remittances for dues and contributions, to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


Important Notice 


Many of the members of the National 
Association write that they receive two 
copies of Brrp-LorEe. The reason for 
this is that Brrp-LoRE, as the organ of 
the Association, is mailed to all members 
of the Association, and they probably 
overlook this fact and subscribe to the 
magazine in addition to joining the Asso- 
ciation. Members will please bear in 
mind that so long as their annual dues of 
$5 are paid Brrp-Lore will be sent to them 
without any further payment on their 
part. If extra copies of Brrp-LoRE are 
desired by members, they can be secured 
of the publishers. 


Legislation 


MASSACHUSETTS.—This state has failed 
to shorten the open season for wild fowl 
and shore birds, as House Bill 507, which 
was drawn for the purpose, was finally 
referred to the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

Two additional acts were passed, how- 
ever, which will in time establish refuges 
or reservations for forest birds. The first 
was an act to provide for the purchase of 
forest lands and reforestation. It was 
introduced and ably championed by 
Senator Treadway. It was advocated 
by the agent of the National Association, 
but its final passage was largely owing 
to the earnest and efficient work of Rep- 
resentative Gates of Westboro, who has 
been active in all good bird and game legis- 
lation. It empowers the State Forester 
to purchase land or accept donations of 
land in any part of the state, appropriates 
$5,000 and carries an annual appropria- 
tion of $10,000, beginning in 1909. This 


bill will ensure a considerable number of 
small forest reservations which will be 
added to year by year. 

A bill establishing a county reservation 
on Mount Everett, in Berkshire, was fi- 
nally passed through the efforts of Senator 
Treadway. Thus far all forest reserva- 
tions in Massachusetts have been so 
managed as to furnish protection to all 
desirable animals that inhabit them, and 
this policy will undoubtedly be carried 
out, eventually, in all reservations.— 


E. H..F. 


RHODE IsLAND.—The net result of the 
legislation of the year in Rhode Island, 
so far as bird protection is concerned, 
consisted in the passage of a bill prohibit- 
ing the killing of shore birds from Janu- 
ary 1 to August 1, and another making 
an increased appropriation for the use 
of the bird commissioners. This is a great 
advance when it is considered that shore 
birds previously had no protection what- 
ever in the state and that heretofore it 
has been impossible to get an increased 
appropriation. 

The bill providing a close season for up- 
land game passed both houses by a large 
majority, but, on the last day of the ses- 
sion, it was referred to a Senate Committee 
for concurrence in a house amendment 
and the committee failed to report it 
back. 

The Rhode Island Audubon Society 
took an active part in legislative work. 
Very effective assistance was rendered by 
the former Secretary, Mrs. H. T. Grant, 
as well as by the present Secretary, Miss 
Alice W. Wilcox.—E. H. F. 


LovIsIANA.—The session of the legis- 
lature in this state has just closed and it 
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was a particularly brisk one, so far as the 
Audubon interests were concerned. Ow- 
ing to the activity of the Louisiana Audu- 
bon Society in preventing the sale of the 
plumage of wild birds, especially that of 
White Herons, the New Orleans milliners 
combined and introduced through Sena- 
tor Louque, former attorney for one of the 
miliinery firms, Bill No. 110, which was 
intended to repeal that part of the Model 
Law which prohibited the sale of the 
plumage of birds or parts thereof whether 
taken within or without the state. The 
hearing on this bill, at which five members 
of New Orleans dry goods firms were 
present, occupied nearly two hours, but 
the milliners were unable to make out a 
case and the committee having the bill iu 
charge voted against its progressing any 
further. The chief spokesman for the 
milliners tried to cloud the issue by refer- 
ring to the possibility of confusing exotic 
plumage with that of species found in 
Louisiana. On the other hand, President 
Miller, of the State Audubon Society, 
and Mr. Kopman, field agent of this Asso- 
ciation, kept prominently before the com- 
mittee that it was necessary to forbid the 
sale of plumage of all birds whether exotic 
or local, in order to protect local birds. 
Preventing the repeal of the Model Law 
was a great victory and cannot fail to 
have its effect in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

President Miller has been advocating 
for many months, and by his educational 
work had gradually prepared the way for 
the passage of two bills, which, after a 
strenuous fight, are now laws and place 
the state of Louisiana among the leaders 
so far as good bird and game legislation is 
concerned. The bills were introduced in 
the House by Representative Ventress and 
were known as Numbers 82 and 83. 

Bill No. 82 was to establish a Board 
of Commissioners for the protection of 
birds and game and fish, defining their 
duties and empowering them to employ 
game and fish wardens and to provide the 
means to carry this into effect. The legis- 
lature of Louisiana, through this bill, has 


done a great deal to protect one of the 


state’s most valuable assets, for no matter 
how excellent the game laws of a common- 
wealth may be, if there is no one to see 
that the laws are enforced, they are prac- 
tically valueless. . 

Bill No. 83 provides for hunters’ li- 
censes, resident, non-resident, and alien, 
and also fixes the open seasons. This is 
one of the greatest advances ever made in 
bird and game legislation in Louisiana, 
especially as it removes Robins and Cedar- 
birds from the game list. At one time it 
was not thought possible that this could 
be done, but, owing to the splendid educa- 
tional work referred to above, this radical 
measure was passed, only by a bare 
majority, however. 

The Louisiana Audubon Society was 
organized in 1904. Mr. Frank M. Miller 
was elected President and has remained 
in that important position up to the pres- 
ent time. When he took charge of the 
work, he found a commonwealth with 
practically no bird or game laws of any 
kind and, in consequence, song and insec- 
tiverous birds were commonly sold in the 
markets. The birds of the coast had been 
almost exterminated, and, in addition, 
the state of Louisiana, furnished a very 
large part of the Cardinals and Mocking- 
birds that were exported from this country. 
In contrast, it is but justice to Mr. Miller 
to call attention to the present conditions 
in Louisiana which are almost entirely 
due to his splendid educational work and 
his activities in other lines. Louisiana now 
has some of the best game laws in force 
in the country, has a self-supporting Game 
Commission, has entirely prevented the 
export of live birds, has prohibited entirely 
the sale of wild birds’ plumage, irrespec- 
tive of where the plumage comes from, and 
has a greater number of Federal Bird Res- 
ervations than any other state in the coun- 
try, and, in addition, owns or controls a 
large number of bird-breeding islands; 
in this latter respect, it is the banner state 
in the country.—W. D. 


OKLAHOMA.—At the close of the first 
session of the legislature of the new state 
of Oklahoma, the Audubon Societies 
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found that they had been defeated. Very 
early in the session of the legislature a 
combination bill was introduced contrary 
to the advice of this Association, which 
very strongly urged that the Model Law 
be introduced as one bill and a game law 
Unfortu- 
nately our advice was not taken and, as a 


be introduced as a second bill. 


result, the Model Law was defeated, owing 
to the fight over the fish and game portion 
of the bill. 
reason why the bill was not passed, in that 
the National Association did not feel that 
it could afford to send an expert repre- 
sentative to the legislature in order to pre- 
sent to the legislators the importance of a 


Probably there was a further 


statute to protect the birds and game of 
the state; but, owing to the condition of 
the finances of the National Association, an 
appropriation for this purpose could not 
be made. One of the contributory causes 
that prevented the enactment of a bird and 
game law was that the sportsmen’s organi- 
zations were mistakenly opposed to that 
portion of the bill referring to open seas- 
ons and, as they were organized, they 
flooded both the Senate and House with 
typewritten arguments especially criti- 
cising the open season for Quail and the 
bag limit, insisting that the season was 
too short and the bag limit too small. 

A second cause was the heavy penal- 
ties provided in the bill against the oil pro- 
ducers for allowing oil from their wells to 
run into creeks and fish streams. A third 
cause was the provision prohibiting shoot- 
ing on the Sabbath day, which was vehe- 
mently opposed by the sportsmen’s organi- 
zation. In addition to the above causes, 
the conditions existing in that portion of 
Oklahoma, which was formerly Indian 
Territory were so unlike those in the 
other portions of the state that it was hard 
to frame a law satisfactory to the two 
sections. 

The leaders in both houses, after the 
first two months of the session, saw, or 
pretended to see, the absolute necessity 
of subordinating all minor subjects, and 
they seemed to regard the matter of bird 
and game protection as one of these, to the 
enactment of laws necessary to put the 
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provisions of the new state constitution 
in operation; and in this, again, the condi- 
tions in the two territories forming the 
state presented problems that called into 
activity the wisest thought and judgment 
of the legislature. : 

In the last four days of the session 
repeated conferences were held by the 
game committees of the two houses, but 
every effort to get the senate committee 
to agree to the house bill proved abortive, 
and the friends of the birds finally in 
sorrow and regret reluctantly gave up 
the fight. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all bird 
and game legislation was finally defeated, 
yet there were a large number of senators 
and representatives who were very ar- 
dently in favor of the bills, and in this con- 
nection it is only proper to give the high- 
est credit to General J. C. Jamison for 
the splendid work he did in advocat- 
ing the bills although he was not a 
member of the legislature; much of the 
work he did was at the cost of serious 
physical discomfort.—W. D. 


GEORGIA.—We now have before the 
legislature of this state a bill, almost a 
fac-simile of the Alabama law, which is one 
of the best in the country. It has passed 
one branch of the legislature already and 
it is hoped that it will beeome a law before 
the end of the session. 

Secretary Pearson has already spent 
considerable time at Atlanta urging the 
passage of the bill, and early in July, by 
invitation, Commissioner John H. Wal- 
lace, Jr., of Alabama, addressed the legis- 
lature on the subject of game preserva- 
tion, confining his remarks largely to the 
economic value of birds. At the conclusion 
of his remarks over half of the members 
of the House and Senate came forward 
and expressed themselves as being favor- 
able to the bill. Commissioner Wallace 
went as the accredited representative of 
the National The bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of a game 
the hunter’s 


Association. 
commission and also for 
license feature, both being necessary in 
Georgia as elsewhere. 
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Reservation News 


Mr. George N. Chamberlin writes 
concerning the Mosquito Inlet Reserva- 
tion, the establishment of which 
announced in Brrp-Lore for 
April, 1908 (p. 95), as follows: 

Mosquito INLET RESERVATION.— 
“Before leaving Florida I called on Mr. 
D. D. Rogers, C. E., to ascertain the loca- 
tion of Township line 16, being the north 
line of the reservation, and was gratified 
to know that it is about 1,600 feet north 
of Port Orange Bridge, six miles north of 
the Lighthouse, taking in a small island 


was 
March- 
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close to the northern limit known as Peli- 
can Island, Halifax River, the nesting 
place for hundreds of Blue Herons. The 
approximate length of the reservation 
from north to south is nearly thirteen 
miles. The south line crossing the Hills- 
boro River about two miles south of 
Hawke’s Park, Florida.” 


PassAGE Key, FLor1pA.—Miss Eleanor 
P. Earle, one of our life members, writes 
as follows: 

‘When we were at Passage Key last 
Friday, there were four eggs in nearly all 
of the Skimmer’s nests, and if not dis- 
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turbed they will soon have four of the 
sweetest little yellow-gray puff balls that 
you ever saw. 

“A good many young Gulls are flying 
and we think by next month they all will 
be through nesting. 

“The Little Blue Herons are just about 
beginning to hatch now; we have found 
eggs as late as July. The mangroves 
around the big pond must have become 
a little too crowded for the Louisiana 
Herons, for nearly half of them nested 
around the little pond, where the highest 
mangrove is hardly twelve feet. I wonder 
how the Red-wings and Grackles liked 
their new neighbors ? 

“Isn’t it fine. the way Great Blue and 
Ward’s Herons have taken to Passage 
Key? The first year, 1906, there were 
only about six, and we don’t know whether 
they nested or not; last year there were, 
after they had all hatched, about 130; this 
year nearly 400 on the Key. Of course, 
they may not all have nested but most of 
them did; I counted 78 nests. You under- 
stand that all the young raised are in- 
cluded in that 400. 

“Passage Key is certainly beautiful 
now, but there’s never a time when it is 
not, and there is one thing that we all wish 
all the time, and that is, for you to see it. 

“We put up the new reservation 
notices on Passage Key, but have not got- 
ten over to Indian Key yet; we think we 
may get there the last of next week. 
‘United States Bird Reservation’ seems 
to make a great impression on everybody 
that reads it.” 


TortucGas, Fitoripa.—Prof. Alfred G. 
Mayer, who takes a deep interest in this 
reservation, writes as follows from the 
Marine Laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, on June 21. 

“TI am now happy to say that we have 
decidedly ‘the upper hand’ in the rat 
problem. The combination of azoa, 
strychnine, barium carbonate, cyanide of 
potassium and guillotine traps have ren- 
dered them rare both on Bird Key and 
on Loggerhead, so that the nesting Terns 
are now not appreciably interfered with. 
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“The actual number of rats on Bird 
Key appears not to have been more than 
100-200. You know they breed every 
two months and often have ten young at 
a time. 

“The Least Terns are having an un- 
usual immunity on Loggerhead Key this. 
season, and I have effectually checked 
the shooting and egg-eating propensities 
formerly indulged in by the lighthouse 
keepers. 

“The Least Tern colony on Bush Key 
is larger than ever; there may be 1,000 
birds there. 

“Since I abolished shooting here the 
Herons and other transient visitors have 
become so tame that one may with care 
approach within ten feet of them; we have 
several on the island now. 

“The lighthouse keeper desired to con- 
tinue the shooting of Sharp-shinned 
Hawks, but I told him that all birds were 
protected. Undoubtedly every stray shot 
would have been at a ‘Sharp-shinned 
Hawk.’ 

“Your man on Bird Key is an ardent 
rat-trapper and is doing well as a warden.” 


BATTLEDORE ISLAND, LaA.—Through 
the courtesy of the National Association 
and of Mr. Frank M. Miller, President 
of the Louisiana Audubon Society, I was. 
enabled to spend the first eleven days of 
June, 1908, on the Association patrol 
boat, ‘Royal Tern,’ on a cruise over the 
entire Breton Island Reservation, off the 
coast of Louisiana, and among all the 
islands owned or controlled by the Louisi- 
ana Audubon Society. In this brief 
general statement preliminary to a full 
report I have space only for some general 
remarks. 

My main impression is of a vast area 
of shallow waters, low-lying islands of salt 
marsh, and outer sand-keys far to seaward, 
in all, hundreds of square miles, most of it 
teeming, sometimes swarming, with bird- 
life. I was too late to see the immense 
squadrons of wintering or migratory wild- 
fowl, which, after enjoying this peaceful 
haven of refuge where guns are outlawed, 
had departed for the far north. All but 
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the tag end of the shore-bird migration 
had also passed on, giving me only a few 
glimpses of lingering Dowitchers, Turn- 
stones, Sanderlings, Yellow-legs, and Red- 
backed Sandpipers, and no sight of the 
hordes of Golden Plovers, the last flock 
having been seen by the warden the week 
before my visit. A few southern-breeding 
shore-birds—Wilson’s Plovers, Oyster- 
catchers and Willets—-were all that re- 
mained after my first week. 

But other hosts were there,—wonderful, 
spectacular. Everywhere could be heard 
the cackle of the ever-present Laughing 
Gull, which bred by scores, hundreds, or 
thousands, as the case might be, on nearly 
every one of the numerous islands of the 
reservation, and on many others not yet 
protected. This species was the most 
abundant and widely-distributed of all. 
With them were occasional small colonies 
of Forster’s Terns, perhaps a couple of 
dozen nests in each group, built on areas 
of drift-weed washed up on the marsh. 
Many of the inner marshy islands had 
strips of low mangrove bushes or clumps 
of weeds, in which, or on the ground by 
them, nested great numbers of Louisiana 
there with 
them a few Black-crowned Night Herons, 
locally known as ‘Grosbecs.’ On just one 
island was a pitiful remnant of former 
great colonies of the superlative Snowy 
Heron. 


Herons. Occasionally were 


Luckily I was able to secure a 
splendid series of intimate photographic 
studies of the home life of this exquisite 
but unfortunate possessor of the damning 
(to all concerned) aigrette plumes. A 
flock of some two hundred of the larger 
American Egrets seen by Warden Sprinkle 
in April did not return to breed. 

On certain of the outer sand keys are 
immense breeding areas of Royal and 
Cabot’s Terns, of the wonders of which 
even the accompanying photograph can 
give but an imperfect impression, as com- 
pared with the actual sights and sounds. 
Gales and high tides are now a worse 
enemy of these birds than man. A few 
days preceding my visit, a high tide, in 
calm weather at that, obliterated an area 
of probably from 1,500 to 2,000 nests. 
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A few small colonies of the Caspian Tern 
were noted. The largest of these, with 
some 200 nests, had just lost all their eggs 
by raccoons. Save for a few Least Terns 
which one day flew by the vessel, I did 
not find the species on the reservation. 
No other Terns were noted than the above 
kinds. 

Another abundant bird is the curious 
Black Skimmer, which lays in numerous 
groups of from a few dozen to a couple of 
hundred pairs just above high-water mark 
on the dry beaches of these outer keys. 
Brown Pelicans and Man-o’-war Birds 
had finished nesting, and, when not feed- 
ing, resorted to the outer keys and sand- 
bars to rest, the latter by thousands, acres 
and acres of them. 

The abundance of bird-life here begins 
to suggest what it must have been in these 
waters in the palmy days before greedy 
millinery interests and brainless fashion 
started in unholy alliance to exterminate 
the wild birds of America. Much of the 
credit for the present encouraging con- 
ditions on this part of the southern coast 
is due to Frank M. Miller, as leader and 
instigator, and to the backing of the mem- 
bers of the Louisiana Audubon Society, 
as well as to many of the members of 
the Louisiana legislature, who have been 
broad-minded enough to realize the value 
of this great work and to close their ears 
to the clamor of selfish interests. In Capt. 
William M. Sprinkle, the warden, whom 
I found a delightful companion, and whose 
thorough acquaintance with every foot of 
those five hundred square miles of shallows 
was my perpetual amazement, the Audu- 
bon Societies and the National Govern- 
ment have a most faithful and efficient 
ally in guarding this great reservation.— 
HERBERT K. Jos. 


WiLttow IsLtanp, Conn.—Willow Is- 
land, the new bird refuge recently leased 
by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, is situated in the Connectiuct 
river between Middletown and Portland, 
Connecticut, and contains a little more 
than thirty-three acres. It is about three- 
quarters of a mile long and an eighth of 
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a mile wide. Much of this island is heavily 
wooded, willow, cotton-wood and elm trees 
predominating. Many of the cotton woods 
(poplars) 
seventy to ninety feet high. The open por- 


are stately trees, being from 


tion of the island is covered with grass, 
and a dense growth of underbrush contri- 
butes to its picturesqueness. 
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used to think that the now restricted 
island was the best, and almost the only, 
local place in which to study this interest- 
ing bird. 

During the migrations the island is the 
stopping place of innumerable Warblers, 
Sparrows and other birds that move north 
and south through the Connecticut val- 


SOUTH END OF WILLOW 

Willow Island is a favorite nesting place 
for the Wilson’s Thrush, or Veery, the 
Yellow Warbler, Baltimore Oriole, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Scarlet Tanager, Red- 
start, Catbird, Maryland Yellow-throat, 
Song and Swamp Sparrows, and Spotted 
Sandpipérs. In the early sixties, before 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak was as com- 

on as at the present time, the writer 


ISLAND, NEAR PORTLAND, CONN. 
Photographed by Miss Harriet Sage 


ley. The rare Mourning Warbler has 
been observed there in the spring, and in 
the autumn it is not unusual to see the 
Connecticut Warbler. 

Woodcock find the island a retreat; an 
occasional Ruffed Grouse is started from 
the thick undergrowth, and a bevy of 
Quail sometimes flies from the main- 
land to seek protection desired. 
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Deer stop on the island but do, not 
violate the state laws as there are no 
gardens to destroy. 

Willow island is a ‘station’ for many 
rare plants, some of them no doubt being 
deposited there during the spring freshets. 

This island is one of the most beautiful 
and attractive pieces of land in the Con- 
and with the present 
desire for the wanton destruction of tim- 
ber it is a relief and comfort to know that 
one saved from devastation.— 
Joun H. SaGe. 

[The National Association has leased 
Willow for five years with the 
privilege of purchasing it for $3,500. 

Plans are now being made to raise this 
amount through a popular subscription 
in Connecticut, especially among the 
school children, in order to purchase this 
island and make it a bird, refuge in per- 
petuity. 


necticut river, 


spot is 


Island 


According to recent statistics, there are 
in the state 227,547 children of school age, 
and a contribution of less than two cents 
each would more than provide the neces- 
sary fund for the purchase of Willow 
island. What a grand thing it will be for 
the children of the State of Connecticut 
to purchase and make Willow Island a 
perpetual home and refuge for birds]. 


A NEW ParRK AND Birp REFUGE.— 
Mr. Walmsley, the president of the Miss- 
ouri Audubon Society, is also secretary 
of the Kansas City Zoological Society. 
He sends the following brief description 
of the new park: 

“In reply to your request for infor- 
mation as to our Zoological Park will say 
that it is located in one of our city parks of 
over 1,300 acres and known as Swope 
Park. This park is full of wild life and 
the employees are already trapping 
wolves, foxes and other wild animals to be 
placed in the new Zoo. We have set aside 
sixty acres to be enclosed and on which 
to erect animal buildings for temporary 
quarters. The city has set aside $15,000 
(and an additional $10,000 is available) 
for the purpose of erecting these build- 
ings. They will be built of stone and cement 
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quarried within the park. Through this 
sixty acres runs a little creek fed by several 
springs. Along this creek on either side 
rise minature rocky cliffs and it is the plan 
to hollow out these cliffs into dens with 
enclosures in front for such animals as 
live in rocky dens. A drive will pass over 
the tops of these dens and on either side 
of the creek in front of them so that all 
kinds of views can be had of the animals. 

“The creek will be built into a series of 
cascades for about a thousand feet and 
in each basin will be placed aquatic 
animals, also plants and fish. To the 
west of this valley lies about 160 acres of 
level ground in which I hope in time to- 
locate the Botanical Gardens. Through 
Swope Park and immediately bordering 
the sixty acres at present laid out, flows 
the Blue river, a beautiful little stream. 
Near the entrance at Swope Park, and 
immediately to the southwest of the sixty 
acres, is a stone building known as the 
shelter house which we hope to convert 
into a museum gathering therien all the 
private collections of this section; and 
here, the children can examine the mounted 
specimens and then go into the main park 
and become familiar with them in life. 

‘‘While we are only beginning in a small: 
way we expect to have a Zoological Gar- 
den of which we can all be proud. Nature 
has certainly provided us with a location 
that could not be surpassed.” 


THE FARMINGTON MOUNTAIN RESER- 
VATION.—Perhaps your readers may be 
interested to hear that the owners of the 
Farmington (Conn.) Mountains have 
agreed together to make the mountains a 
kind of Yellowstone Park reservation 
for all the wild life of the state; there is to- 
be no hunting of any kind for ten years. 
And it is proposed to stock the reservation 
with the three or four game birds which 
have been exterminated. The Pinnated 
Grouse, the Wild Turkey, and, we might 
add, the Ruffed Grouse. The Farmington 
Mountains, which are really high trap 
ledges, are a continuation of the Green 
Mountains, and if the whole range of 
mountains running through New England 
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(with its outlying spurs) could be made 
a complete reservation for wild life, we feel 
sure that it would be of practical benefit 
to this section of the country. Or, in other 
words, the same intelligence used in keep- 
ing a chicken-coop, applied to the moun- 
tains and wild game birds, might surprise 
us all.— ROBERT B. BRANDEGEE. 


Bahama News 


“Late in May I found that seabirds’ 
eggs were for sale all about the streets of 
Nassau, cooked and uncooked for twelve 
cents a dozen. I was assured by some of 
the merchants that they were a great lux- 
ury and to test the truth bought and ate 
them. They are decidedly inferior to hens’ 
eggs two-thirds the 
suppose they are eaten on every habitable 
island of the Bahamas. I do not think 
there will be an opposition to an amend- 
ment of the present bird law or the inser- 
tion of a clause prohibiting the sale of or 
taking of eggs. This will have some effect, 
necessarily slight, however. When food- 
stuffs are dearer, many of them at a pre- 
mium, and the people who gather the eggs 
can neither read nor write, you will pre- 
ceive that improvement must be slow. 
It will call for much missionary effort 
among the eggers, literature for the better 
class, etc., to make any impression on the 
situation. The only way to better condi- 
tions is to educate the people; this I am 
trying to do single-handed. If I had a 
little pecuniary assistance, I could accom- 


and about size: I 


plish a great deal more. 

“By the most fatiguing labor I have 
succeeded in starting a new and well 
organized movement for industrial edu- 
cation. Since March the Governor has 
had the articles of Association under con- 
sideration, and I hope to hear by next 
mail that the Columbus Institute is incor- 
porated. On this institute almost every- 
thing depends, the lives of the birds in 
particular. People who are ignorant and 
suffering cannot be made to protect any- 
thing. This school will be a sort of monu- 
ment to the achievement of Columbus 
and on this ground I appeal for aid. 


Bird - 


Lore 


“TI am writing this letter hurriedly, that 
you may know how matters stand. I will 
give you any further information you may 
wish. I hope the American people will 
respond to this call.”—Atice M. Boyn- 
TON. 


Government Aid 


Prior to the present year thousands of 
Seabirds’ eggs were brought from the 
Bahamas to the Key West market by 
spongers, turtlers and fishermen. This 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury who directed 
the Customs Officials at Key West to stop 
the traffic, as explained by the following 
letter: 

“Port of Key West, May 29, 1908. 

“Acknowledging the receipt of your 
letter dated the 25th inst., I beg to say 
that acting under the instructions of the 
Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
steps have been taken to prevent the bring- 
ing into this district eggs of Seabirds from 
the Bahamas.—Very respectfully, RAMON 
ALVAREZ, Special Deputy Collector.” 


The Plume Trade 


“The second and third of the year’s 
feather sales were held at the Commercial 
Sale Rooms on April 14 and_ June ro. 
On both occasions there was a numerous 
attendance of buyers, and ‘a good demand’ 
is reported. At the former there were 338 
packages of ‘Osprey,’ chiefly East Indian 
and Rangoon, and 270 Impeyan Pheas- 
ants. Some 6.800 Birds-of-Paradise were 
catalogued. Among the notable features 
of the sale were the great number of Par- 
rots (8,299 entered by one firm), chiefly 
Indian paroquets; the Kingfishers (8,920), 
the Victoria and Coronata Crowned Pig- 
eons (1937 from one firm, 5,350 by 
another), and over 15,000 Sooty Terns, 
the last named having the trade name of 
‘Dominoes.’ At the June sale 15,500 
Sooty Terns were again catalogued. This 
no doubt means that some breeding places 
of the species have been raided and all the 
birds killed. A number of other species of 
Tern were also on sale. Kingfishers were 
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in large supply, selling at 34d. to 33d. 
each. Impeyan Pheasants were gs, 3d. 
each. Trogons gd. to 2s. 7d., Orioles 13d., 
Tanagers 4 $d., Ruby Hummingbirds 
14d. Victoria and Coronata Pigeons were 
represented by over 8,000 heads and 
crests. There 205 packages of 
‘Osprey,’ mostly from Asia; and 6,190 
Birds-of-Paradise.” (From Bird Notes 
and News,’ London). 

The above ghastly list of nature’s finest 
gems was sufficient reason for the intro- 
duction of “The Plumage Prohibition 
Bill” into the House of Lords by Lord 
Avebury on May 5. The important pro- 
vision is: ‘‘Any person who, after January 
I, 1909, shall import or bring into the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of sale 
or exchange the plumage, skin, or body, 
or any part of the plumage, skin, or body 
of any dead bird which is not included 
in the schedule of exemption to this Act 
shall be guilty of an offence, and shall, 


were 


on summary conviction, be liable to a 
penalty of not exceeding £5, and for 
every subsequent offence to a penalty of 
not exceeding £25, and in every case the 
court shall order the forfeiture and de- 
struction of the articles in respect of which 
the offence has been committed.” 

The birds exempted in the schedule are 
“Ostriches, Eider Ducks and wild birds 
used as an article of diet.’”’ Names of for- 
eign wild birds may be added or removed 
from the schedule by consent of the Privy 
Council. Lord Avebury said the Bill was 
introduced at the request of the Zoological 
Society of London, the Linnzan Society 
of London, the Selborne Society and the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds; 
further the bill had the support of the 
naturalists of the country, and especially 
of all lovers of birds. The bill has been 
most cordially and sympathetically re- 
ceived by the press. 

The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian says: 
“The wail of the wholesale feather trade, 
which is beginning to be heard since the 
welcome to Lord Avebury’s Importation 
of Plumage Bill, gives one unintentionally 
an excellent piece of news. For it is an 
item of their gloom that nearly all the raw 
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skins and plumage used throughout the 
Continent come into the London market 
in the first instance. 

“Of course, it is possible that foreign 
countries would obtain their supplies 
direct, but at least if the Bill passes, the 
deplorable trade would be so disorganized 
that it might never return to the present 
appalling statistics of slaughter.” 

The millinery trade is evidently greatly 
stirred up over Lord Avebury’s Bill or 
they would not publish such a foolish 
statement regarding aigrettes as follows: 
“In regard to aigrettes, the people who 
collect these are not so foolish as to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg, and in 
Venezuela, which produces the biggest lot 
of aigrettes, not one bird is killed, but the 
feather is picked up at certain seasons of 
the year when the bird casts its feathers.” 

This ancient but untruthful story has 
been shown up so often that it is fast 
becoming a joke. Why won’t the milli- 
nery trade frankly acknowledge what they 
know to be true, that in order to obtain 
the plumes known as ‘aigrettes’ White 
Herons have to be killed while the plumes 
are in good condition. Why won’t the 
milliners be honest and acknowledge that 
when the parent birds are killed the help- 
less nestlings must die of starvation. 

Will the milliners please explain why 
there are no White Herons left in Florida 
now, while a score of years ago they could 
be found there in countless numbers? 
If ‘‘the feather plume is picked up at cer- 
tain seasons of the year when the bird 
casts its feathers,” why should the White 
Herons have disappeared? The Paris 
letter in The Millinery Trade Review 
(New York) for July says: “Black and 
white aigrette dyed in bright light shades 
is very much in it too, the favorite tints 
being rose-pink, maize, brown-yellow, 
apricot, old rose and steel-gray. Birds 
continue in considerable favor, Birds-of- 
Paradise taking first rank, white and 
brown Cockatoos and White Owls and 
Macaws coming next.” It is evident that 
the millinery trade do not intend to aban- 
don the use of the plumage of wild birds 
except so far as they are compelled to do 
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so by drastic laws, and it is therefore high 
time that laws similar to the Avebury Bill 
shall be enacted by all the civilized nations. 
An international convention should be 
held at an early date to urge such legisla- 
tion or it will be too late to save many 
species of valuable and interesting birds 
from extermination.—W. D. 


A Pleasant Letter 


No letters ever reach the office of the 


Association that give greater pleasure 
than those received from young people, 
who not only give their sympathy and 
support to the work of bird protection 
but show from their letters that they are 
keen and intelligent observers of bird- 
life. 


letters of this character that has ever been 


The following is one of the best 


received. 


“T wish to become a member of the 


Audubon Society. Enclosed please find 
I am eleven years old 
and am very interested in birds. I have 
enjoyed Brrp-LorE very much for two 
I was much interested in reading 
the South 
Seas. We have made two voyages to the 
South Seas but 
birds being used like the Homing Pigeon. 
The story of the Petrel also gave me pleas- 


five dollars dues. 


years. 


about the Frigate Birds in 


I never heard of these 


ure, as I saw many Albatrosses when we 
went around the Cape of Good Hope to 
New Zealand. I have asked several friends 
to join the Audubon Society.—Yours sin- 


cerely, HELEN GORDON CAMPBELL.” 


In Memoriam 


Mrs. Emma F. Bush, a member of this 


Association, died December 7, 1907. 
Though a partial cripple she took up the 
study of birds about six years since and 
by her own unaided efforts made great 
She gave bird talks to the local 
which she 
Mr. Bush 


“Second to the work of forest preserva- 


progress. 
Audubon Society of was a 


prominent member. writes: 
tion, comes to my mind the work of the 
Audubon Society. I send you my check 


for $1o, and shall be pleased to send you 


Bird - Lore 


at least this much each year as a continual 
contribution from Mrs. Bush.” 


Announcement 


The Rev. Herbert K. Job, owing to 
the increasing public demands upon his 
time, and at the advice of his associates 
in the ministry, is shortly to try the experi- 
ment of devoting his time to writing and 
lecturing. Concluding a ten-years’ min- 
istry in Kent, Connecticut, the last of 
next October, he will locate in the sub- 
urbs of New Haven. He has accepted a 
position with The Outing Magazine, 
and, beginning with the January number, 
that periodical will publish his illustrated 
articles, written from the standpoint of 
the popularizing of bird study and of bird 
protection, thus making itself a useful 
ally of the Audubon Societies. Mr. Job 
is open to engagements for bird lectures 
during the coming season, and may be 
addressed for the present at Kent, but 
after Main St., 
West Haven, Conn. 


Novemper 1, at 291 


Women’s Clubs 


Mrs. May Riley Smith, of this city, at- 
tended the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which was 
held at Symphony hall, in Boston, the 
week of June 23, as the representative of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, to present a paper on bird pro- 
tection. 

“It was my desire to have the delegates 
and representative members from the dif- 
ferent parts of the country take this ques- 
tion home with them, to interest their 
clubs and friends, and to tell them the 
facts as I gave them in my paper, and also 
to impress upon the delegates the serious 
importance of prompt effort.” 

Mrs. Smith reports, ‘“‘The audience was 
most attentive, giving me a hearty wel- 
come and seeming to be en rapport with 
me in all I said. I did not mince the mat- 
ter, but I presented the facts courteously 
and kindly and have had many enthusi- 
astic congratulations since.” 


The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo. Decorated Cloth. 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mail, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 

animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the - 

part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their posi- 
tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic of The Independent believes that it ‘‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam’s Montbly 
has declared it ‘‘the ‘best book of its kind which has appeared up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scien- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.”’ 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to ‘‘play ’possum,”’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


‘*Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“No books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want of Sportsmen and 
delight the general reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library." 


— SHOOTING AND FISHING 
THE DEER FAMILY 
By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D. G. ELLIOTT 
and A. J. STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H. TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L, Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
Illustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A. W. MONEY; THE HUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING, 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L. A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


IN PREPARATION 
THE BEAR FAMILY 
By DR. C. HART MERRIAM. With many illustrations 
COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF. AND FOX 
With many illustrations 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. Each, $2 net. Postage, 15c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT PRESS, HARRISBURG, PA. 


“If | could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 


was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
(GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE 
BIRD YEAR 

FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


With thirty-six plates in 
half-tone, and twelve 
in colors, from studies 
made for the National 
Audubon Association 
under the supervision 
of its President, 

Mr. William Dutcher 


The book will be welcomed by adults 
almost as heartily as by younger readers. 


For teachers and parents and all who 
believe in bird protection, it provides a 
means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 
with the children just when they will most 
gladly receive it. 


It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 
dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 
into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
ciated with feathered things. 


Decorated cloth, xx + 437 pages’ 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDCRAFT 4 Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 
by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Iilustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in.Stience, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 
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A New Book by “Barbara” 


(MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT) 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


Tales of the Months Told by Barbara 


Cloth, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50 


THE OTHER DELIGHTFUL BOOKS BY ‘‘BARBARA”’: 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. tustrated from photographs 


‘* Reading it is like having the entry into a home of the class that is the 
proudest product of our land, a home where love of books and love of nature go 
hand in hand with hearty simple love of ‘folks.’ . . . It is a charming 
book.’’— The Interior. 


The People of the Whirlpool Illustrated 


‘*The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just 
perspective of the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and 
customs, and its healthy optimism for the great world in general.’’—Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 


The Woman Errant 


‘* The book is worth reading. It will cause discussion. It is an interesting, 
fictional presentation of an important modern question, treated with fascinating 
feminine adroitness.’’—Miss JEANETTE GILDER in The Chicago Tribune. 


At the Sign of the Fox 


‘*Her little pictures of country life are fragrant with a genuine love of nature, 
and there is fun as genuine in her notes on rural character. A traveling pieman 
is one of her most lovable personages; another is Tatters, a dog, who is humanly 
winsome and wise, and’ will not soon be forgotten by the reader of this very 
entertaining book.’’—The New York Tribune. 


The Garden, You and | 


‘* This volume is simply the best she has yet put forth, and quite too deli- 
ciously torturing to the reviewer, whose only garden is in Spain. . . . The 
delightful humor which persuaded the earlier books, and without which 
Barbara would not be Barbara, has lost nothing of its poignancy, and would 
make The Garden, You and I pleasant reading even to the man who 
doesn’t know a pink from a phlox or a Daphne cneorum from a Cherokee 
rose.’’—Congregationalist. 


Each, in decorated cloth binding, $1.50 
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